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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FIGURES PROVIDED ON CEMA COMPUTER, ENERGY COOPERATION 
East Berlin AW--DDR AUSSENWIRTSCHAFT in German Vol 11 No 25, 15 Jun 83 pl 


[Article by Information and Public Relations Department, GDR Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs: "Specialization and Cooperation Measures of CEMA Countries”] 


[Text] The ratified multilateral integration measures plan of the CEMA 
countries for 1981/85 contains 13 specialization and cooperation measures 
for production which in consonance with the strategy of the CEMA countries 
are especially important for further stable economic development. They 
involve multilateral specialization and cooperation in production in the 
areas of: 


--computer technology 

--nuclear power plant equipment 

--strip mining equipment 

--tractors and farm equipment 

--NC machine tools and automatic production lines 

--drilling equipment and equipment for oil and gas prospecting 

-~-antifriction bearings 

--equipment for processing solid fuels, ferrous and nonferrous metals and 
mineral raw materials 

-~-chemical products 

--finishing parts for automobile production 

--technical equipment for sugar refineries. 


For these areas, existing agreements were defined in greater detail, expanded 
and extended; and new agreements were ratified. 


Based on the agreement of 1980 dealing with specialization and cooperation 
in the development and production of computers, which was signed by all 
European CEMA countries and the Republic of Cuba, inter-CEMA exchange will 
more than double to 15 billion rubles for the 1981/85 period compared to 
the 1976/1980 period. Forty-eight percent of mainframe computers will come 
from the Peoples Republic of Bulgaria. Cuba will specialize in the 
production of various microcomputers. 


More than 50 large factories and oroduction combines are involved in 
fulfilling the agreement signed between the European CEMA countries and the 
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SFRJ in 1979 concerning specialization and cooperation in production of 
nuclear power plant equipment. 


Mutual exchange within the framework of specialization in the production 

of strip mining equipment and equipment for processing solid fuels, ferrous 
and nonferrous metals and mineral raw materials will amount to more than 

410 million rubles during the 1981/85 period. The principal exporters of 
strip mining equipment will be the Peoples Republic of Poland, the USSR 

and the GDR. The specialization agreement covering large strip mining 
machines includes 22 sizes of bucket-wheel excavators, 17 sizes of spreaders, 
6 sizes of bucket-ladder excavators and 9 sizes of spoon dredgers and drag 
lines. 


In the area of agricultural machines and tractors, the list of specialized 
machines will be doubled to 265. The following countries will specialize 

in but not be limited exclusively to the areas indicated, based on tradition 
and production experience: 


--the Peoples Republic of Bulgaria in wheeled tractors for steep slopes, 
tractors for vineyards and front loaders, 

--the GDR in harvester-threshers, grain cleaners, clearing machines and 
potato sorting machines, 

~-the Peoples Republic of Poland in potato haulm cutters, feed distributors 
and spreaders for liquid and solid fertilizers, 

--the Socialist Republic of Romania in corn planters and rear loaders, 
--the USSR in universal chopper tugs, equipment carriers, wheeled and tracked 
tractors, universal sowing machines and potato harvesting machines, 

--the CSSR in tractors, self-operating mowing machines and universal crane 
loaders. 


Mutual exchange will amount to more than 5 billion rubles during the 1981/85 
period. The big suppliers will be the UVR, the GDR, the USSR and the CSSR. 


Specialization and cooperation in the production of antifriction bearings 
will be intensified within the framework of the OZWI. Mutual exchange during 
the 1981/85 period will amount to almost 350 million bearings valued at more 
than 1.2 billion rubles, which is twice the amount exchanged during the 
period 1976/80. 


Specialization and cooperation in the production of finishing parts for 
automobile production at the Volga Automobile Factory in Togliatti, USSR 
will be continued. Involved in this effort besides the USSR are the Peoples 
Republic of Bulgaria, the Hungarian Peoples Republic, the Peoples Republic 
of Poland and the CSSR. Mutual exchange will amount to about 760 million 
rubles during the 1981/85 period. 


Mutual exchange from the agreement on specialization and cooperation in 
production of drilling equipment and oii and gas prospecting equipment will 
reach 850 million rubles during the 1981/85 period. A big supplier (drilling 
rigs, bit blocks and drilling pumps) will be the Socialist Republic of 
Romania. 








Within the framework of a 1979 general agreement, the USSR will supply to 
the signatory nations during the 1981/85 period energy-intensive chemical 
products valued at almost 700 million rubles. These products include 
ammonia, methanol, HD and ND polyethylene and nitrogen fertilizers. 

From the partnex¢ countries, the USSR will receive less-energy-intensive 
chemical products valued at about 790 million rubles. These products 
include plant protection agents, PVC pipes, paints, pigments and bleaching 
agents. 


The mutual exchange of technological equipment for sugar refineries will 
amount to about 320 million rubles during the 1981/85 period. An agreement 
dealing with the specialization of such equipment solidified the work 
distribution worked out for this area. The largest exporters are the GDR, 
the Peoples Republic of Poland and the USSR. The production of 18 different 
machines was transferred to the Republic of Cuba by this agreement. 
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ALBANIA 


POSSIBILITIES FOR IMPROVING MACHINE INDUSTRY EXAMINED BY CELIKU 
Tirana RRUGA E PARTISE in Albanian May 83 pp 25-36 


|Article by Hajredin Celiku, member of the AWP Central Committee Politburo 
and minister of industry and mines: "All the Possibilities Exist for 
Making Qualitative improvements in the Development of the Machine Industry"™] 


[Text] Under the constant concern of the party in implementing its policy 
in the socialist industrialization of the country, our machine industry was 
also established and is continua-ly being expanded; today, our machine 
industry is one of the most important branches of our socialist economy. 
Today, in our country, we have dozens of large plants and hundreds of 
machine bases producing about 14 percent of overall industrial production. 
Currently, our machine industry, along with the satisfaction of the needs 
for spare parts, is designing and producing machines and pieces of 
equipment for the construction of various projects, completely with our 

own forces. 


Present achievements tell about the great development of this branch of 

the economy; they also tell about its great possibilities for progressing, 
for achieving the qualitative step forward required by the party for the 
development of the machine industry. "During the years of this 5-year plan," 
Comrade Enver Hoxha stressed at the Eighth AWP Congress, "the machine 
industry will be involved on a broader level in the production of equipment 
and machines for the construction of new lines and workshops and for 
various reconstructions and extensions of production capacities." 

(Enver Hoxha, "Report to the Eighth AWP Congress," p 24) To achieve this 
objective, it is expected that in the Seventh 5-Year Plan the production 
of the machine industry as a whole will be increased 37 percent, while, 

the production of machines, including complete producing lines and 
projects, will be increased 50 percent, increasing capacities and 
reinvegorating spare parts at approximately the same pace, as a path 

with very great economic advantage. This qualitative change makes it 
possible for the machine industry to pass into a higher level of 
development and to enter broadly on the road to machine construction. 

In 1985, it is stipulated that the proportion of the production of 
machines and equipment to spare parts will be 1.35 to l. 

















For Better Evaluation and Organization of Design Work 


The high rates of increase of production of machines and equipment have 
set forth a number of important problems concerning the design of machines, 
especially their construction. 


To meet the solution of these issues, many technical design organisms have 
been set up, operating at the grassroots and in the center, such as 
design bureaus in machine plants, design sectors attached to study- 
research institutes anc, recently, specific groups of construction 
specialists in enterprises or institutes. 


These organisms have solved important design tasks and have given 
valuable ‘{d to the production of thousands of machines and Pieces of 
equipment needed for our economy. Moreover, the design work is not 
properly preceding production, that is, in manner and the extent that 

it should; designs are not always handed over on time to production 
workshops and, in some cases, their quality leaves much to be desired. 
The lack of experience and sufficient training of some specialists who 
have been assigned to design tasks has been influential in these matters; 
and, of course, there also exist weaknesses in organizational and 
managerial work. 


So far, because of the existing organiaational structure, design work 
has been quite dispersed; there has not been the necessary single, 
technical and organizational management. In some cases, this has 
hampered the coordination of design work and, not infrequently, the 
technical bureaus and other design organisms have worked on their own, 
according to the tasks set forth before the government departments. 
And, in working each on his own, there have been parallelisms in 
designing and production, loss of time and failure to find the best 
variants and methods in designing, in constructing and so forth. Also, 
the design work has not been based on machines, calculating machines, 
models and experiments which increase precision, quality and rapidity 
in designing machines and equipment. 


Those are the reasons why the party has set forth the task of carrying 
out a radical improvement in the organization of design work for the 
production of machines and equipment, especially in the present conditions 
of perspective development when design work is improving at very high 
rates; for example, during this 5-year plan, compared to the last 5-year 
plan, design work in the machine industry will increase 5 percent, 
without mentioning the complexity and the qualitative aspect of design 
work. The main thing in this directionis that all cadres must correctly 
understand that design work is an indivisible part, as a matter of fact 
the most important part, of the production process upon which depend 
technology, quality and production effectiveness. And, on this basis, 
the quality of construction designs must be radically improved, 
reorganizing, at a higher level, all designing forces which we have 
involved in this work, in order that construction designers rely on 
contemporary models of machines and not design outdated equipment and 
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machines, as has happened in some cases, so that designs of machines and 
mechanisms be complete and complex, including not only the simple 
mechanical construction of the aggregate and of its joints or various 
parts, and the design of their assembly, but also, according to the case 
and need, the electric aspect, automation and so forth, in accordance 
with the kinds of machines and their functions. In order to gain time 
in designing and in the rapid achievement of the production of machines 
and equipment with good quality and at low cost, we tust broadly rely on 
standardization and unification. 


To raise design work to a higher level requires new conceptions and a 
thorough study of all links, starting with the Institute of Mechanical 
Studies and Design, which must be entrusted with, and must control, 
all design work in order to eliminate parallelisms and unify design 
tasks, introducing as many as possible standardized elements (parts, 

mechanisms, joints, aggregates, machines and so forth), so as to bring 
design work as near rs possible to practical production work in the 
technological and practical aspect, and to introduce new contemporary 
elements in the designing of machines. 


At the present time, technological training and practical execution of 
construction designs are the weakest links in the machine industry. The 
solution of the best technological variant and, in its function, the 
preparation of the necessary technological documentation for every stage 

of the technological path, through which production, designing and the 
production of all necessary equipment will progress to the end, are very 
essential problems conditioning not only the rate of increase of production, 
but also its effectiveness in the machine industry. 


One cannot think of quantitative increase and, even more, of a qualitative 
improvement of machines and equipment, without establishing and execut ing 
the proper scientific technology, in harmony with our conditions and 
possibilities, in the production of parts, joints and so forth, up to the 
process of assembling--the final link of the production of machines. 

This is an issue requiring great technical and scientific knowledge 

as well as a great deal of work. Thus, for example, the technological 
documentation filed for models, presses and equipment at the mechanical 
and thermal department, for cutting instruments, for instruments of 
measurement and so forth, for the production of parts for the DT-75 
tractor, in comparison with its construction design, stands in the 
proportion of 1 to 208. 


For determining the best technological variant of a part, joint or machine, 
many varied and complicated suppositions are presented. 


In the field cf technology of mechanical production and, in this framework, 
of machine production, contemporary literature provides a great deal of 
materials which we must attentively study and implement in accordance 

with our concrete conditions. Thus, for example, efforts are being 

made to generalize the technical experience gained by some areas in the 
best use of materials by increasing work in the sector for models, in 
foundry work, in pressing and blacksmith works and so forth. In fact, 











advanced experience in these fields exists in many enterprises of our 
couptry, such as, for example, in the auto-tractor combine, the machine 
plant of the metallurgical combine, the agricultural machine plants in 
Korce and Durres, the machine plant in Stalin Town, the workshops of the 
Stalin textile combine in Tirana and so forth. Positive experience 
exists at the national and branch levels of the economy aad in every 
district. However, this progressive experience is not being disseminated 
everywhere to the proper extent and with the proper speed some 

plants, and especially many machine workshops, still do not draft complete 
technological processes; apparatus and equipment are not designed every- 
where; and the departments for the production of instruments are not 
properly organized for supporting real scientific preparation for 

product ion. 


From the analyses made, it appears that the problems linked with the 
improvement of design technology and, in general, with the technical 
training of the organization of production on the most scientific bases 
have not been understood and evaluated with proper seriousness and with 
the force set forth by the party. In addition to organizational and 
managerial weakne:.ses of state and economic organs, in regard to the 
implementation of progressive experience, there has been obstruction 
because of artisan concepts, routine work and the shallow understanding 
of the tasks assigned by Comrade Enver Hoxha at the Eighth AWP Congress-- 
that is, to place the technology of production on scientific bases and 

to adopt urgent and complete measures for the preparation of technological 
and construction designs for machines and pieces of equipment. The 
elevation of technology to a higher level and the increase of the tasks 
of the machine industry pose as an essential requirement the gradual 
increase of technical-designing forces. Comrade Enver puts great value 
on the issue of invigorating all links of study, design and experimental 
work from the grassroots to the center. "In regard to this great issue,” 
he stressed, “it is essential that we think about how to organize it. 

On what basis? On what form? Dissemination and production on a massive 
scale run the risk of escaping control, specification, precision and 
responsibility.” 


In this framework, the criteria and limits which are now used for the 
structures and personnel of technological bureaus, are being reexamined 
and improved. The reorganization of technological designing forces will 
take place alo’ g with the reorganization of existing designing and 
construction forces. This is a necessary investment, with great economic 
effectiveness, in the machine industry. On the one hand, we must create 
the appropriate conditions for all specialists, innovators and talented 
workers so that they will take an active part in study-design work and, 

on the other hand, we must appoint more skilled workers to technical and 
technological bureaus, replacing those cadres who have shortcomings and 
who have not shown fitness for these important tasks. We stress this 
because of the fact that, in some cases, these scientific organisms 

are considered to be “comfortable corners,” that any one can work in them 
and so forth and, consequently, some people who have failed to achieve good 
results in school and in practice, have been assigned to technical bureaus. 
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Let Us Better Coordinate the Work for Complete Utilization of Production 


t, aA it ies 


The aachine industry is spread everywhere in our country and is organized 
in large groups: in the form _f plants with production tasks based on 
s specific nomenclature for the production of spare parts, of machines 
und equipment, and in the form of workshops with production tasks draw 
=~ in value, but not concretized with specific nomenclature by article. 


It is an indisputable fact that achievements have been good in all machine 
bases of the country. This is proven by the fact that the rates of 
development of the machine industry in the past 12 years have averaged 
about 12.9 percent every year; however, in the machine workshops, these 
rates have been lower, even though skilied specialists with great 
experience work in them. From the analyses made and from fact-:o-face 
meetings with progressive workers, it appears that grezt and, so far, 
incompletely exploited reserves exist in all machine bases and workshops. 


In order to place all our machine industry in the service of the 
satisfaction of the needs of the economy, it is necessary, fi-st of all, 

to have a correct and partyminded understanding about the implementation 
of cooperation and coordination of the tasks between the government 
departments and within these departments themselves. It is important that 
this undei standing be created everywhere about every problem of the 
economy, especially about the problems of the machine industry. Therefore, 
the Politburo of the party Central Committee recommends that: "“Departments] 
favoritism and localism be fought; they become a serious obstacle to the 
rapid development of the economy, because they do not allow full 
utilization of all the possibilitics and superior attributes of our 
socialist economy, which recognizes neither limitation of property nor 
regional or departmental limitation.” We stress this because of the 

fact that the needs are always increasing and to satisfy them the 
coordination of all our forces and the best possible utilization of all 
this machine base, wherever we have it, is required, placing it at the 
disposal of the entire economy, regardless of the government department 
under whose jurisdictional administration it falls. 


The correct understanding and execution of this party recommendation 

will make it possible to utilize all the productive capacities of the 
machine bases not only as worktime, but also especially as productive 
quality. However, this requires knowing very well the situation of 

every machine base, beginning with the parts which it produces, then how 
much it produces for its own needs, and how much it can produce for 
others and, on tlis basis, what is needed to fulfill the increasing tasks. 
The issue is that we must create such a conception permitting not only 
asking for quotas for producing a number of parts in the large machine 
plants, but also to put quotas at the disposal of others, within and 
outside the government department, for the nomenclature which it has 
fulfilled in accordance with specialization or which it can fulfill with 
greater efforts or with a small complement of machines and skilled 
specialists. This is indispensable, otherwise, the machine park and 
existing technical capacities in the service of the economy of the country 
cannot be fully utilized. 














It is important that we carefully evaluate and take into consideration in 
our daily activity, the specifications of our country in the development 
of the machine industry in general, especially in the production of 
machines and equipment. At the beginning, we set up small repair bases 
which gradually grew in size and, later, were invigorated; today, wost 

of these bases have been transformed into powerful bases which produce 
even machines. The real masters of our machine industry were born and 
multiplied together with these bases. Thus, for example, at the beginning 
the machine plant in Stalin Town was a repair and maintenance base; 
however, for a long time it has been producing important machines and 
equipment for the petroleum sector. Likewise, we can mention all 
agricultural machine plants and machine workshops in Vlere, Peshkopi 

and so forth. Great experience has been gained by the machine base of 
the knitwear combine in Korce, the machine workshop of the Stalin textile 
combine in Tirana, the machine base of the seaport in Durres, and the 
motor pool workshops in Tirana and Shkoder and so forth; they have 
managed to produce difficult and complicated machines. 


However, this experience and tradition must be studied, disseminated 

and driven forward. First of all, cadres and specialists who work in 
these machine bases must under the leadership of the party organizations, 
take upon themselves greater tasks than they have thus far. But, in 

this direction, restraining concepts can be noted. There are cadres who, 
unfamiliar with the developing experience of our machine industry or not 
wanting to create worries for themselves, want everything to be produced 
by large plants, instead of doing better work and better organization for 
the utilization of smal’ workshops so that they will produce the most 
varied types of machines and equipment. 


Of course, here the issue is not that everyone should individually 
produce what he needs for himself and what he can produce, but that on 
the basis of a real and properly coordinated plan, the existing 
technical capacities must be fully utilized. However, this requires that 
more serious work be carried out by the machine directorates of all 
ministries in regard to the study and knowledge of the real needs of 
the economy and of the producing capacities of every machine base. And, 
on this basis, the production tasks must be coordinated, placing 
specialists in more militant positions so that they will plan and fully 
utilize, broadly and widely, the producing capacities of every machine 
base of any ministry. In this framework, the necessity is born to 
reexamine the plans fo every ministry regarding the productionof machines 
and equipment with its own forces, by doing special studies for every 
workshop and every machine base, so that, starting in 1984, greater 
tasks be drawn up fur them in accordance with their free capacities 

and technical possibilities. At the same time, measures must be taken 
so that, gradually and according to approvec plans, these machine bases 
be further completed and invigorated in order to produce with good 
quality and advanced technology by expanding their planned cooperation. 
However, to achieve this objective, among other things, there must be 
determined fight against the concept that "the difficult parts can be 








produced only at the metallurgical combine, at the Drini plant and at 
the auto-tractor combine." The possibilities are such that through the 
improvement of cooperative relationships in all links of the machine 
industry the best sector of the machine bases must produce the most 
difficult parts, but only on the basis of a properly studied plan. 


The Increasing Tasks Cannot Be Fulfilled Without Planned Cooperation with 
Permanent Relationships 


In the present stage of development of the machine industry, it is 
necessary that cooperation be improved, first at the ministerial level 
and, afterward, at the subministerial level, giving more importance than 
thus far to subministerial cooperation at the district or regional level 
for the production of a multitude of small articles in order to solve 
some problems more rapidly and to avoid long-distance transportation. 
The correct solution of these problems requires, as Comrade Enver Hoxha 
recommends, “undertaking better coordinated work at the national and 
district levels, overcoming every narrowminded local or ministerial 
interest and every bureaucratic obstacle." (Enver Hoxha, “Report to the 
Sixth AWP Congress" p 71) 


It is a fact that as a result of the work done by the party, localistic 
and intraministerial trends have been dealt a serious blow, however, 
they are still manifested in the field of cooperation in one form or 
another form. Thus, for example, in some cases cooperation is still 
exclusively carried out on the basis of the enterprises of one ministry 
and, consequently, cooperative tasks are drawn up between faraway 
districts, thus, increasing transport expenditures, at a time when 
possibilities for cooperation exist within the district itself. 


Of course, here, we do not speak about the great ministerial and sub- 
ministerial cooperation needed for the production of complicated machines 
and equipment. This kind of cooperation is being improved and must be 
steadily improved in harmony with the conditions that have been created. 
In this framework, it is necessary for the cooperative relationships 

to be further improved in order to insure standardized joints and parts, 
such as electromotors, stepdown transformers, electrical equipment, 
gears, axles and other such parts which must be produced in specialized 
plants and, the latter must supply, on a regular planned manner, the 
small machine bases by creating possibilities for them to produce various 
kinds of machines and equipment. Of great importance for our country 
also is the further development of planned cooperation for the production 
of readymade castings and forged intermediate products. The small 
machine bases do not have the technical capacities to produce them; they 
can be produced only through cooperation at the ministerial or district 
level. ; 


The expansion of centralization and specialization of production in 

the machine industry not only constitutes a very important factor for 
increasing labor productivity and improving the quality, but also a 
necessity for making the required step in the development of the machine- 
building industry. As a result of the work done to implement party 
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guidance, good achievements have been gained in this field. However, so 
far, in the organization of production in the machine industry, we have 
been aiming at specialization according to projects on the spot, in 
order to give priority to specialization according to technological 
similarity. Thus, for example, the production of the main plants has 
been divided according to projects and to their destination. Without 
referring to the Enver Hoxha auto-tractor combine, the UIK, the plant 
for the production of abrasive instruments and so forth, which produce 
for the entire machine industry, the Dinamo plant, for example, is 
entrusted with the production of machine for mines, the agricultural 
machine plants are entrusted exclusively with the production of agricultural 
machines, and so forth. 


Experience is showing that the organization of production of technologically 
standardized parts, joints and so forth, produces good results, both in 
the direction of improving the quality and of increasing the effective- 
ness of the economy. In order to further expand this experience, some 
important studies have been made and are being put into practice. Thus, 
specialization of agricultural machine plants for the production of 
agricultural machines and the implementation of study on centralized 
production of hydraulic joints, of instruments, of presses, of forms and 
,o forth are producing good results. Good work is being done in this 
field by the Enver Hoxha auto-tractor combine with the creation of 
centralizee lines for the production of some main parts, setting up 
healthy bases for the scientific organization of machine production. 


world experience and the experience of our country show that the setting 
up in technologically standardized line for group processing reduces the 
technical documentation by about 30 percent and equipment by 30-40 percent, 
increases productivity by 20-30 percent, and improves the quality of 
production. This is why studies must be extended in this field and 
concrete organizational and technical measures be taken so that, by 1985, 
specialized lines must be organized according to technological standar- 
dization for the production of the main parts of machines which are 
produced in series. The achievement of this objective requires that 
these matters be seriously taken into consideration by party organs and 
‘rganizations. The latter must place the state and economic organs in 
the districts and ministries in more millitant positions so that they 
will execute, more rapidly and correctly, the party guidelines on these 
matters, eliminating some shortcomings in their work, shortcomings which 
have been observed in some cases and have not yet been fully rectified. 


The permanent task of the machine industry has been and is the assurance 
of the maintenance and improvement of technical readiness of the machine 
park at the disposal of the economy in order to support the fulfillment 
of the plan tasks, both through production and recycling of spare parts. 
The execution of the tasks assigned by the Eighth AWP Congress requires 
that, in this field, too, radical improvement of work be carried out, 
both in the field of expansion of assortments according to kinds and in 
the field of improvement of the quality of their production, and in the 
field of increasing the recycling of spare parts. We must place the 
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reinvigoration of spare parts of machines and pieces of equipment on 
healthier bases, both in the direction of setting up of repair technology 
(with relevant documentation, with necessary equipment and so forth,) 
and in the direction of recording and of their administration and treat- 
ment, because, despite improvements, there still are shortcomings and 
gaps. 


The positive experience gained in these fields is quite good, especially 
the experience gained by the workers of the OA in Tirana, of the Gogo 
Nushi plant in Fier, of the machine tractor station in Shkoder and so 
forth; however, the efforts to disseminate this experience in all 
enterprises of the machine industry are not at the required level. In 
this field, important tasks also devolve on the Institute of Mechanical 
Studies and Design, especially, the technological bureaus and nucleuses 
in the enterprises which, in a programmed manner, must introduce new 
things in the field of the cycling of spare parts and machines. 





kek 


"Putting the machine industry on the broad road to machine production," 
Comrade Enver Hoxha stressed at the Eighth AWP Congress, "forcefully set 
forth the necessity for the training of workers and for the development 
o- their creative thought, the necessity for the training of higher and 
middle cadres and the necessity for narrow profiles and specific 

specialities." (Enver Hoxha, "Report to the Eighth AWP Congress," p 25) 


Efforts have been made and greater and greater efforts are being made to 
improve this party recommendation, but the solutionof current acute 
problems, and of those of the future, demands that attention be concentrated 
on two main directions. First, on regrouping and better organizing the 
specialists who work in this branch so that their output and work quality 
be elevated to a higher level. Practice is showing that, in order to 
implement the shift required in the field of the field of construction and 
technological design, it is necessary that specialists and mechanics with 
higher education be relieved of some simply administrative duties which 
they perform in shifts, sectors, units and work brigades--duties which 
can be performed without difficulty by middle-level technics, production 
masters and workers with high training and a long period in work. Second, 
work for the continuing training and preparation of new cadres, of 
specialists with higher and middle education and, especially of workers 
with high training in some specialities, where they are more needed, 
must be improved. For example, the issue of the training of skilled 
turners has now become very acute and its solution requires a better 
evaluation than until now by party organizations, seeing the issue in a 
broader and more complex manner, becuase, the lack of turners has become 
a disturbing matter for every machine enterprise. Perhaps, here there are 
issues regarding the correct execution of the requirements of the 
economic law on compensation according to work which should be taken 
into consideration and solved in a correct manner. 
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The training of higher cadres, especially of construction designers and 
technologists, demands particular attention. Life shows that a person who 
is to be engaged for design work must, first of all, be sent to a training 
course and, later on, be approved to be engaged. While, in our school 
programs, for example, in our middle schools for mechanical studies 

and the mechanical branch of Tirana University, the issue is that 
construction design and technology must be given a larger part than until 
now, so that cadres will learn, from school, the necessary know-how for 
creative, study and design work. 


The evaluation to a higher level of designing and technical training for 
the production of machines, equipment and spare parts has given rise to 
a number of problems concerning planning and centralized management of 
these matters. Thus, for example, more attention must be devoted to the 
strengthening of plan discipline, from the grassroots to the center, 

in order to implement the criteria of planned methodology. The aim for 
the users is to present studied and sound demands for the machine 
industry products on expected deadlines and not to allow radical changes 
during the planned year. On the other hand, producers, plants, work- 
shops and other machine bases must carefully study these demands and 
harmonize them with production capacities, expecting to fully utilize 
them, determine on time and correctly draw up the needs for the material 
base, and carry out the most complete technical preparedness for fulfilling 
them with good quality and on deadlines. 


The practice up to now in this field has revealed a number of errors and 
shortcomings. Thus, for example, in accordance with planning methodology, 
the user's enterprises must present the producing enterprises with their 
demands for all the nomenclatures specified in quantity, assortments, 
quality and so forth, in December of each year for the year after the 
coming year, for example, in December 1982 for 1984. However, from the 
verification made, it results that the users’ demands for 1984 were 
partial and incomplete in January 1983. 


One may rightly ask the question: On the basis of such partial demands, 
is it possible for the producing enterprises to draft their balance sheets 
in a scientific manner for the mass utuilization of their production 
capacities, to compare them with the users’ demands and to prepare their 
balance sheets of production and distribution in kind according to 
quantities and assortments? Of course, this cannot be done properly 

and, consequently, the demands for raw material, specified in dimensions 
and quality, will not be exact and the work for the technical prepared- 
ness of production will be organized with shortcomings. This is why these 
matters must be properly taken into consideration by party organizations, 
so that correct understandings be strengthened and that relationships 
between producers and users be implemented with proletarian discipline, 
while, the executive committees of the district people's councils and the 
central government departments must exert their control and must demand 
that their enterprises correctly, and without relaxation, implement the 
criteria and demands stipulated in the methodology of the plan. 
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The present stage of development of the machine industry has brought more 
in evidence the need for improving the existing methodology and methods 
of planning. Thus, for example, the demands for new machines which are 
to be produced for the first time must be presented to the plants, 
workshops or responsible machine bases 1.5 to 2 years before the planned 
year. Such an improvement of methodology creates real possibilities for 
placing planning and cooperation on scientific bases and for the broad 
technical and complex preparation needed for production on schedule, 
with good quality and with a few expenditures as possible for machines 
and equipment. 


Placing all work for improving technical, economic and financial 
indicators om more scientific bases has set forth the necessity for 
determining some single criteria with a normative nature for the measure- 
ment and evaluation of producing capacities and of the main single 
indicators of their utilization and so forth. Also, to put the planning 
of production and utilization of spare parts on more scientific bases, 

to better satisfy the needs of the economy for spare parts, and to prevent 
the creation of slow-moving stockpiles, the creation of stocks and the 
creation of disproportions in the satisfaction of the needs of the 
various sectors of the economy, it is necessary to reexamine the norms 
for using spare parts for those means and machines which, today, have 
norms and to determine, by 1984, the use of norms for machines and 
equipment which, until now, have not had norms. 


In determining norms and in planning production and quotas for the supply 
of spare parts, particular attention is given to those parts which require 
great involvement of the machine base for their production and which are 
very expensive and have several-year lifespan. The planning of their 
production must be carried out attentively, based on the real situation 
and only when their replacement is essential, because holding them in 
warehouses for some years considerably reduces the effectiveness of the 
use of the technical-material base. However, at the same time, when 
their production is absolutely necessary, they must be given priority. 

In this framework, the possibility of establishing utilization norms 

for some serial machines is being studied and reexamined. In order to 
further discipline expenditures for the maintenance of means, of machines 
and equipment, especially those of transport, agriculture and so forth, 
it is necessary to take measures so that the norms for the use of spare 
parts be recorded and pursued for each individual part, and not on an 
overall basis at the enterprise level, as has been done thus far. 


Life is showing that, besides the ideological measures to create correct 
understandings and the technical-organizational measures, it is necessary 
that reciprocal relationships between producers and users be better 
legalized than thus far, on the basis of the experience existing in 
construction. The issue is that criteria and deadlines of reciprocal 
obligation be determined, beginning with the delivery of projects to the 
time when they are put into operation and handed over to the investors. 
In this framework, of importance to the improvement of the nomenclature 
of the Council of Ministers, specifying the production of machines in 
nature and in value for every project. 
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So far, in the field of designing of the machine industry there have not 
been measurements and indicators through which design work could have been 
drawn up with precision and controlled. The time has come for some 
criteria with a normative nature to be determined, so that the plan 
discipline will be felt strongly even in this field, and so that the 

work comparison carried out in various design organisms and the best use 
of design spe \.‘ists, be made possible. 


Some shortcomings and gaps in the drawing up and execution of the plan 
for technical-material supply have influenced the failure to fulfill the 
tasks in some machine plants and workshops. Therefore, measures are 
being adopted to improve the design of raw materials and of necessary 
mmaterials in harmony with the structure of the plan of production, 
carrying out more complete examination of existing norms and by abandoning 
some general and total norms, for example, such as norms for a ton-steel 
or ton-galvanized iron per 1,000 lik-production and by passing into 
physical norms, with the structure of production of spare parts, of 
machines, of equipment and so forth, according to branches of the 
economy. 


The adoption of measures in these fields would create concrete possibilities 
for implementing the deadlines of the production of machines and equipment 
for the projects and for the effective and regular utilization of all 
machine bases of the country; it would also eliminate some harmful 

practices stemming from narrowminded and departmental conceptions carried 

by the present organization of work in some machine bases. 
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BULGARIA 


STATISTICAL DATA ON POWER CONSUMPTION IN 1982 
Sofia ENERGETIKA in Bulgarian No 6, Jun 83 pp 7-18 


[Article by Engineer Tatyana Prodanova and Engineer Boris Avramov, Ministry 
of Power Industry: "Load Rates of Electric Power Consumption in Bulgaria in 
1982")} 


[Text] The study of the load rates of electric power consumption in 1982 was 
based on information processed at the Main Information-Computer Center of the 
Ministry of Power Industry. 


The gross consumption of electric power in 1982 was 43,103,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. The consumption which corresponds to the recorded loads and analyzed 
load rates within the power system is 42,976,000,000 kilowatt hours. 


Compared with 1981 the annual growth was 6.8 percent or, in absolute figures, 
2,741,000 ,000 kilowatt hours. Compared with the previous 16 years during 
which data have been published in this periodical, this is the highest in- 
crease in terms of absolute value (Table 1). The gross annual per capita 
consumption was 4,830 kilowatt hours. 


Another characteristic feature uf the loads in 1982 was the maximal load 
which, unlike previous years, occurred in November instead of December. This 
is explained by the inordinately warm winter and the cooling of the tempera- 
ture during the day of the maximal load. The last maximal load occurring in 
November was in 1966. 


The maximal load carried by the power system in 1982 was recorded at 2000 
hours on 25 November 1982--7,393 megawatts, with an annual usability of the 
maximal load of 5,813 h. This usability is higher compared to 1981 by 201 h. 
The annual increase of the maximal load compared with 1981 is 3.1 percent or, 
in absolute figures, 224 megawatts. The annual increase in the minimal load 
was 2.9 percent or, in absolute figures, 85 megawatts. 


There were no restrictions in the power system in 1982, for which reason the 
loads followed their natural development. Figure 1 indicates the character- 
istic loads recorded during the year as well as the percentile deviations 
from the average loads per working day compared with the absolute loads. 


The maximal loads of processed load rates per average working day deviate 
from the absolute maximal loads by 3.8-12.5 percent or an average of some 
7.0 percent. 
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Key: 


The minimal loads per average working day deviate from the absolute minimal 
loads during working days by 3.0-14.8 percent, or an average of about 7.0 
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Minimal loads per average 


Minimal loads per working day 
Absolute minimal loads 
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The comparative indicators of power consumption and the absolute maximal and 
minimal loads by month and the monthly usability of the maximal load and the 
density and peak coefficients for 1981 and 1982 are shown on Table 2. The 
increases in monthly power consumption ranged from 0.4 to 14.1 percent. In- 
creases in maximal loads ranged between 1.2 and 10.3 percent. Minimal loads 
increased from 2.9 to 15.9 percent. It was only in January that the minimal 
load declined by 0.1 percent and it was in May that it showed no change. 

Most months in 1982 showed a higher density coefficient of the loads compared 
to 1981, with the exception of the months of April, May and July. 


Table l--Increased Electric Power Consumption 
and Absolute Loads in the Country 
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Key: 
l. Year 5. Increased maximal load 
2. Gross electric power compared with previous year 
consumption 6. Increased minimal load 
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4. Increased power consumption 
compared with previous year 


The intensification of the summer drop, which had been invariably noted in 
recent years, stopped in 1982. The difference between the maximal load for 
the year and the lowest monthly maximal load was 2,496 megawatts, or 66.2 
percent of the maximal for the year. The disparity for 1981 was 2,529 mega- 
watts or 65.7 percent; it was 2,290 megawatts or 66.9 percent in 1980. 


The increased consumption during the winter months was higher compared with 
the increase in the summer months, caused by the high share of energy used 
for heating. 


A characteristic feature of the increased consumption during the winter 
months of 1982 was a considerably higher pace compared with 1981. The growth 
of the maximal loads was almost identical to their growth in 1981, with the 
exception of April, during which the highest growth of the maximal annual load 
was recorded. The highest growth of the maximal load for 198] was in May. 
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The trend of packing the load diagram continued in 1982, with the exception 
of the months of May, June and October. During the other months we note an 
increase in the peak coefficient of absolute loads, with values changing from 
0.481 for October to 0.641 for June (the coefficient in 198] changed from 
0.493 for October to 0.647 for June). 


Table 2--Comparative Power Consumption Data for 1981 and 1982 
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Key: 
l. Month 12. March 
2. Consumption 13. April 
3. Growth 14. May 
4. Million kilowatt hours 15. June 
5. Maximal load 16. July 
6. Minimal load 17. August 
7. Monthly usability 18. September 
8. Density coefficient 19. Gctober 
9. Peak coefficient 20. November 
10. January 21. December 
ll. February 22. For the year 


Table 3 shows the basic indicators of load rates for typical days during the 
year, while Table 4 shows the ratio between daily power consumption by month 
and indicators of load rates per average Saturday, Sunday and Monday compared 
with an average work day. The peak coefficient for an average work ‘iy (the 
ratio between minimal and maximal load) changes from 0.642 (October, wo 0.743 
(June). In January 1981 this coefficient varied from 0.641 (October) to 
0.737 (June). The highest were the load rates of October and November and 
the densest were the period from May through August. This pattern has been 
noted every year so far. The density coefficient (the ratio between the 
average and the maximal load) for an average work day changes from 0.804 
(October) to 0.898 (June). For most months in 1982 the density coefficient 
per averege work day was higher compared to 1981. 
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Table 3--Indicators of 1982 Load Rates 
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Key: 
l. Month 9. June 
2. Average work day 10. July 
3. Average Sunday ll. August 
4. January 12. September 
5. February 13. October 
6. March 14, November 
7. April 15. December 
8. May 16. Average Saturday 


17. Average Monday 
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Table 4--Ratio Between Power Consumption and Indicators 
of Load Rates for Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
in Terms of Rates for an Average Work Day 
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Key: 
1. Month 18. Average work day 
2. Saturday 19. Maximal average Monday 
3}. Average Saturday 19a. Maximal average work day 
4. Average work day 20. Minimal average Monday 
5. Maximal average Saturday 21. Minimal average work day 
6. Maximal average work day 22. January 
7. Minimal average Saturday 23. February 
8. Minimal average work day 24. March 
9. Sunday 25. April 
10. Average Sunday 26. May 
ll. Average work day 27. June 
\2. Maximal average Sunday 28. July 
13. Maximal average work day 29. August 
14, Minimal average Sunday 30. September 
15. Minimal average work day 31. October 
16. Monday 32. November 
17. Average Monday 33. December 


In 1982 there was a greater similarity between the maximal loads of an 
average work day and the absolute minimal monthly loads compared with 1981] 
with the exception of January, May and July). The smallest difference was 
noted in June--0.964; the highest was in May--0.889 (the 1981 coefficient 
changed from 0.886 for March to 0.964 for June). 


The density of load rates for a Sunday was lower compared to the density for 
an average work day with the exception of August. Power consumption per 
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average Sunday was lower compared with an average work day, with the excep- 
tion of August. Power consumption per average Sunday was lower than power 
consumption for an average work day within the range of 11.7 percent (Noven- 
ber) and 18.8 percent (January), or an average of about 14.0 percent. 


The peak coefficient per Sunday changed from 0.648 (October) to 0.786 
(August); compared with 1981 the figures are higher (with the exception of 
May, June and October). 


The maximal loads per Suncay are lower than per average workday by 8.3 per- 
cent (November)-16.8 percent (January); the minimal are lower by 6.5 percent 
‘November )-13 percent (January). 


The density of the load rates for an average Saturday is higher than for an 
average work day. An exception is noted only for June. The change ranges 
from 0.837 (October) to 0.902 (February). Compared to 1981, its values are 
higher (with the exception of October). 


The change in the peak coefficient for an average Saturday fluctuates from 
0.718 (October) to 0.807 (May), with values higher compared tw an average 
work day and its values in 1981. Power consumption per average Saturday is 
lower than for an average work day by 5.3 percent (November) to 8.5 percent 
(October). Maximal loads are lower on an average than loads for an average 
work day between 6.6 percent (June) and 12.1] percent (October). Recorded 
minimal loads are closer to the average work day but surpass them by 2.3-1./7 
percent in the months of January, May and August. 


The density of the load rates for an average Monday is lower than the density 
for an average work day. The coefficient varies from 0.781 (October) to 
0.891 (June). As in previous years, the peak loads are on Mondays and after 
holidays. The peak loads are on Mondays and after holidays. The peak coef- 
ficient varies from 0.635 (September) to 0.702 (June). The ratio between the 
average and absolute maximal loads for the individual months is closer to the 
ratio for an average work day. Power consumption per average Monday is lower 
than per average work day by 1.1-3.4 percent. The maximal loads are closer 
to the average work day and surpass them for the months of February, May, 
September and November, coinciding for December. The deviation varies from 
+2.2 to -1.5 percent. The minimal loads per average Monday range from 6.4 to 
9.8 percent below the minimal loads per average work day. 


The study of the load rates per average work day in 1982 in terms of the 
division of loads and electric power into basic, subpeak and peak zones may 
be seen in Table 5. The share of the basic electric power in daily power 
consumption per average work day is from 79.8 percent (October) to 83.7 per- 
cent (March and September). The respective figures for 1981 range from 77.8 
percent (January) and 82.3 percent (July). Compared to 1981 the share of the 
basic power during the individual months of the year increased by an average 
of about 2 percent and more than 3 percent for the winter months. A virtual- 
ly stable participation with an average in excess of 82 percent (with the 
exception of October) has been reached for the basic power within the Limits 
of the entire year, where ss in previous years we could note a clear demarca- 
tion between two zones: a summer period, with a higher percentile participa- 
tion, and a winter period, with a lower one. 
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Figure 2. Load rates per average work day in 1982 
(a) First half of the year 
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Table 5--Study of the Load Rate Per Average Work Day in 1982 
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Key: 
l. Month 12. January 
2. E, per average work day 13. Fe>ruary 
3. Breakdown of daily 14. March 
consumption per average 15. April 
work day by zone 16. May 
4. Thousand kilowatt hours 17. June 
5. Basic 18. July 
7. Peak 20. September 
8. Peak, average work day 21. October 
9. Breakdown of maximal load 22. November 
per average work day 23. December 
by zone 
10. Load duration 
ll. Hours 
The subpeak energy varies from 12.1 (September) to 14.8 percent (October). 
The respective figures for 1981 are 13.3-16.2 percent. An average decrease 
has 


been achieved compared to 1981 of the share of subpeak energy by 1.2 
percent, varying for the individual months between 0.1 (June and April) to 
2.6 percent (November). In both the basic and subpeak power we note a com- 


parative equalization of its relative participation over the year--an average 
of some 13.1 percent. 


The participation of the peak energy in the overall breakdown ranges from 0.4 
percent (June) to 5.5 percent (October), with 4.4 percent (June and July) to 
6 percent (January) for 1981. An average drop has been achieved in the peak 
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energy for the individual months of the year of 0.6 percent compared with 


1981. 


In the peak energy as well we note an even participation throughout 


the year, averaging some 4.5 percent of the overall share of the produced 
energy, per average work day. 
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Table 6--Study of the Breakdown of Daily Electric Power Consumption 
Per Average Work Day in 1982 By Hour Zones 
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Month 12. January 
E per average work day 13. February 
TRSxsand kilowatt hours 14. March 
Breakdown of daily power 15. April 
consumption for average 16. May 
work day by hour zones 17. June 
Daytime 18. July 
Nighttime 19. August 
Peak 20. September 
Average loads per indi- 21. October 
vidual hour zones per 22. November 
average work day 23. December 
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Figure 3. Characteristic load rates for August 1982 


Key : 
l. Average Saturday 4. 25 August--maximal load 
2. Average Sunday 5. Hours 
3. Average Monday 


The maximal load is distributed by zones as follows: basic--from 64.1 per- 
cent (October) to 74.3 percent (June), with an average increase compared with 
1981 of 2.2 percent, or 4.9 percent for the winter months; subpeak--from 13.8 
percent (September) to 16.5 percent (January), or an average decrease of 1.4 
percent compared with 1981, with up to 2.6 percent for the winter months; 
peak--from 10.2 percent (June) to 19.6 percent (October), with a decrease for 
most months, mainly in winter, compared to 1981 (with the exception of May, 
July, August and October). 


The duration of the subpeak load ranges from 17.6 to 18.5 hours; the duration 
of the peak load ranges from 5.2 to 8.5 hours. 


The highest peak load noted in recent years has invariably remained October, 
which has increased by 114 megawatts, while the subpeak load, usually 
recorded in January, has dropped by 97 megawatts. The highest increase in 
the basic load was noted in December--419 megawatts. 


It is obvious that in 1982 as well the trend of condensation of load rates 
and improved zonal daytime distribution continued in 1982 as well. The share 
of the basic electric power and the basic load increased at the expense of 
the subpeak and peak electric power and load. The drop in the subpeak energy 
and load was greater. A virtually steady distribution among the basic, sub- 
peak and peak energy by zone was achieved throughout 1982. 
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Figure 4. Characteristic load rates for December 1982 


Key: 
1. Average Saturday 4. 8 December--maximal load day 
2. Average Sunday 5. Hours 
3. Average Monday 


Table 6 indicates the breakdown of daily power consumption per average work 
day by time zones--daytime, nighttime and peak. The zonal breakdown is based 
on the regulatory order issued by the minister of power industry for 1982. 
The study was made from the systems viewpoint by separating the load chart 
into vertical zones. The results are noncomparable to the share of daytime, 
nighttime and peak electric power used by and paid for by the consumers. 


The share of nighttime electric power fluctuates from 28.2 percent for Octo- 
ber to 29.5 percent for May. During the individual months of the year its 
share fluctuated within the 1.3 percent year, being slightly higher in the 
summer compared with the winter. The conclusion may be drawn that the per- 
centage of nighttime energy is almost stable for the year and that daylight 
saving time had no effect on it. For the sake of comparison, in 1981 the 
share of nighttime energy changed from 27 to 29 percent and a 29 percent 
share was noted throughout the daylight saving time period. 


The percentage of daytime energy fluctuated far more, from 38.2 percent 
(December) to 52.0 percent (September). It ranged between 39 and 48 percent 
in 1981. The characteristic feature for 1982 was the increased participation 
of daytime energy in the period from June to September, with an average of 
about 48 percent as a result of the narrowing of the peak zone during that 
period. During the winter its share remained virtually stable, averaging 
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Figure 5. Breakdown of power per average workday by zone 


Key: 
1. Thousand megawatt hours 3. Daytime zone 
2. Peak zone 4. Nighttime zone 


some 39 percent. The greatest difference compared with 1981 was in June and 
July--8 and 9 percent respectively, when the peak zone accounted for the 
largest share of the day. 


The peak electric power within the average work day changed from 18.9 per- 
cent (September) to 32.6 percent. The lowest peak energy share was in the 
period from June to September, about 23 percent; the highest was reached in 
the winter. Compared with 1981 its share dropped by 1 percent in March, 

8 percent in June, 9 percent in July and 5 percent in September, with the 
only increase of 4 percent in October. 





Table 7 shows that the peak zone in the evening hours is more noticeable 
during months with lower temperatures compared with the summer months. This 
is explained by higher domestic consumption, whereas the peak zone during the 
morning hours remains relatively even throughout the year. 
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Table 7--Study of the Speed in the Change of Loads 
Per Average Work Day in 1982 
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Key: 
l. Indicators megawatts per hour 8. Maximal speed of growth of 
2. Month the load during evening hours 
3. Speed of growth of loads during 9%. Maximal speed of load drop 
the morning peak zone during daylight hours 
4. Speed of growth of loads during 10. Maximal speed of drop of the 
the evening peak zone load in the evening 
5. Speed of drop of loads during ll. Ratio between the maximal speed 
the morning peak zone of growth of the load and the 
6. Speed of drop of loads during maximal load in percentage 
the evening peak zone 12. Ratio between the maximal speed 
7. Maximal speed of growth of the of drop of the load and the 
load iuring the morning hours maximal load in percentage 








The maximal speed of growth of the load in the morning is quite clear in the 
interval between 6 and 7 am, with substantial loads ranging from 430 to 880 
megawatts. 


The positive effect of the summer daylight saving time is seen most clearly 
from the data of the maximal speed of growth of the load during the evening 
hours. The values from April to September are significantly below those of 
the remaining months as a result of the extension of the daylight hours, 
yielding positive results in terms of power consumption. 


The ratio between the maximal speed of growth of the load and the maximal 
load fluctuates from 8.8 to 13.9 percent, while the ratio between the maximal 
dynamics of the load and the maximal load ranges from 2.7 to 11.2 percent. 
These percentages are relatively high and indicate some difficulties in the 
system, which must be resolved for specific hour zones of the load diagram. 


The average load figures for a work day in 1982 may be found on Figure 3. 
Figures 3 and 4 indicate the load rates per average Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday in August and December 1982 and for the day with a maximal load for 
the year (25 November). 


The balance of the capacities of the power system on the hour of the recorded 
maximal load of the year--8 pm on 25 November 1982--is shown on Table 8. The 
maximal load for the country reached 7,393 megawatts during that hour, with 
an export of 320 megawatts. In other words, the power system covered the 
maximal load of 7,713 megawatts. The power system covered the maximal load 
at a frequency of +9.14 hertz, led by the power system of the USSR, with 
imported power of 810 megawatts. The recorded minimal load for the same day 
was 5,082 megawatts at 5 pm, with an export of 180 megawatts, or the minimal 
load of the system was 5,262 megawatts at a frequency of 49.43 hertz and an 
import of 300 megawatts. 


The balance of the capacities of the electric power system for the hour of 
the maximal load shows that sources with an overall capacity of 1,133 mega- 
watts, or 14.7 percent of the maximal load, were in the stage of planned 
repairs, cold reserve, lack of water, etc. Another group of sources totaling 
19.3 percent of the maximal load operated without producing power for a 
variety of reasons. Furthermore, 20.7 percent of the working capacities 
remained free and unused, some of them performing the functions of a revolv- 
ing systems reserve. 


Obviously, in order to meet the maximal load, the power system had some 
reserve capacities as a result of which power consumption was not restricted, 
and capacities and energy totaling 4.1 percent of the maximal load of the 
system were exported. 


During the day of the maximal annual load the power system worked on a paral- 
lel basis with the Moldavian system. During the hour of the peak load 810 
megawatts or 10.5 percent of the maximal load of the system were imported 
through the 400 kilovolt Vulcanesti-Dobrudzha intersystems cable. The 220- 
kilovolt Boychinovtsi-Craiova intersystems cable and the 110- and 220-kilovolt 
connections with Yugoslavia were shut off. 
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The 220-kilovolt power cable linking the Bulgarian and Turkish power systems 
-~-the Dimo Dichev-Babaeski substations carried 220 megawatts. The 220-kilo- 
volt Bobov Dol-Seres power cable carried 100 megawatts. 


The TETs [thermoelectric power plants] involved in the systems participated 
in covering the maximal load with 79.3 percent of their working capacity and 
account for 46.3 percent of the overall load with a total of 4,853 megawatts 
of installed capacity. Their available capacity was 4,847 megawatts or 99.9 
percent of the overall installed capacity of the TETs, 86.6 percent of which 
are operative. 


Table 8--Balance of Capacities by Hour for the Maximal Load: 
2000 Hours on 25 November 1982 
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Table 9--Analysis of the VETs Rate for 1982 
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Key: 

l. Indicator, megawatts 6. Maximal participation during the 

2. Month maximal load period 

3. Peak load during the time 7. Participation in the maximal load 
of the maximal load of the day with P.,, 

4. Peak load per average 8. Maximal participation in a 
work day minimal load 

5. Average VETs capacity for 9. Participation in a minimal load 


the month during P ne during the day of i. 


x in 


The system's TETs participated with 67.1 percent of their operational capa- 
city in covering the minimal load, accounting for 53.6 percent of it. 


The VETs participated covering the maximal load with 77.4 percent of their 
operational capacity, covering 16.4 percent of the total. The VETs partici- 
pated with 1.6 percent of their operational capacity and covered 0.5 percent 
of the system's load in covering the minimal load on the day with a maximal 
annual load. 


The Kozloduy AETs participated in covering the maximal annual load with 100 
percent of its operational capacity--1,760 megawatts--and accounted for 22.8 
percent of the systems load. The AETs participated with 91.2 percent of its 
operational capacity in covering the minimal load. 


Plant generators participated in covering the maximal annual load with 72.3 
percent of their operational capacity, accounting for 7.1 percent of the 
systems load and 68.2 percent of the minimal load, of which they covered 9.7 
percent. 


In 1982 the VETs worked mainly in the peak zone of the load rate. A study of 
the participation of VETs in covering the peak zone is based on the data on 
Table 9. The peak load during days with a maximal monthly load ranged from 
594 (June) to 1,213 megawatts (July); the participation of the VETs during 
those days ranged from 546 (August) to 1,379 megawatts (April). The 
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Table 10--Analysis of the Kozloduy AETs system in 1982 
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Table ll--Study of the System of Plant Generators in 1982 
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load on the day with a 


conclusion is that during most months of the 
the peak zone of the load during the maximal 


year the VETs covered entirely 
load and some of the subpeak 


load, while during May, June, August, September and October other sources as 


well participated in covering it. 
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The average monthly capacity of the VETs 





luring the maximal load was lower during the 4 months of the peak load for an 
average work day, changing from 624 (August) to 1,093 megawatts (January). 
Compared with 1981 the hydroelectric power plants participated during most 
months with a lesser median and absolute capacity. Their maximal participa- 
tion during the maximal load changed from 73] (August) to 1,396 megawatts 
(December), whereas in 1981 no less than 1,094 megawatt participation was 
recorded. The maximal VETs participation during the minimal load changed 
from 27 (February) to 254 megawatts (June), and their participation on the 
minimal load day changed from 16 (November) to 185 megawatts (June). In both 
1981 and 1982 June was the month during which the hydraulic power plants had 
their highest participation in covering maximal loads. 


Within the entire year, the absolute and relative power generation by the 
VETs dropped, accounting for 7.5 percent of the country's electric power 
balance. 


Table 10 shows data characterizing the work of the Kozloduy AETs in 1982. 
Until June the nuclear power plant worked with three units with a total 
installed capacity of 1,320 megawatts; the overall installed capacity rose to 
1,760 megawatts following the commissioning of the fourth generator. 
Throughout the year the AETs worked within the main segment of the load rate. 
The trend during hours with minimal loads was for the AETs to generate more 
compared to hours of maximal loads, which continued i- 1972 as well. Com- 
pared with 1981, when this occurred over a 9-month period, it occurred for a 
period of 4 months in 1982. 


The maximal participation of the AETs during maximal daily loads changed 
within the range of 1,049 (May) and 1,780 megewatts (December). Its maximal 
participation during minimal loads ranged from 994 (May) to 1,738 megawatts 
(December). 


The 1982 share of the AETs was 26.6 percent of the overall electric power 
production in the country, compared with 24.7 percent in 198). 


Table 11 contains data on the work of plant generators. Their maximal 
participation in covering maximal daily loads ranged from 479 (June) to 664 
megawatts (November) with an overall installed capacity of 991 megawatts. 
Plant power generators participated in covering the maximal annual load with 
a total of 543 megawatts. In covering the minimal daily loads their maximal 
participation fluctuated from 475 (August) to 608 megawatts (February), com- 
pared to 454-608 megawatts in 1981. 


In covering the load rate the plant generators developed essentially similar 
capacities as in covering maximal loads as well as covering minimal loads. 
Frequently in covering minimal loads their participation was higher. In 1982 
as well plant generators operated at a rate similar to previous years. The 
trend of reduced participation during maximal loads continued. Compared to 
1981 the output of plant generators declined by 0.7 percent. 


The bar graph in Figure 6 shows the durability curve of the loads in their 
annual breakdown. The 5O-megawatt interval load was chosen, and the duration 
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of the participation of the loads in the load diagrams within the system was 
shown in hours for each separate interval. The longest were the loads within 
the 4,415-4,465-megawatt interval--249 hours. This interval, together with 
the next two also form the highest overall duration--710 hours--or 8.1 per- 
cent of the duration of the loads for the entire year. As is to be expected, 
the shortest duration is that of the minimal loads of the system in the 
interval from 2,015 to 3,065 megawatts--} hours--and the maximal, from 7,365 
to 7,415 megawatts--2 hours. 
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Figure 6. Sar graph of the load duration curve for 1982 
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In 1982 the Bulgarian Electric Power System fulfilled its obligation of 
meeting the power needs of the country with the necessary quality and level 
of reliability. No restrictions on power consumption, which followed its 
natural course of development, were applied. 


The positive long-term trend of condensing daily load rates of the electric 
power system is continuing. We note mainly increases in basic power consump- 
tion and basic loads. This is essentially due to the efforts made by the 
Ministry of Power Industry to regulate the load rate, the purpose of which is 
to Limit capacity use during peak load times. 
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The following changes took place in the structure of the country's electric 
power balance in 1982: 


The share of the electric power produced by the systems TETs of the Ministry 
of Power Supply in the overall power production in the country reached 54.6 
percent compared to 53.5 percent in 1981. An increase of 1.1 percent conm- 
pared with 1981 was reached; 


The share of the Kozloduy AETs reached 26.6 percent of the overall electric 
power produced in the country, compared to 24.7 percent in 1981. An increase 
of 1.9 percent compared with the electric power produced in 1981 was reached; 


The share of the power produced by plant generators dropped to 11.3 percent 
compared to 12.0 percent for 1981. The decrease was 0.7 percent; 


The share of the electric power generated by the VETs declined; it was 7.5 
percent in 1982 compared to 9.8 percent in 1981. The drop equaled 2.3 per- 
cent in the total power produced by the VETs which operated mainly during the 
peak rone of the load rate; 


The share of imported electric power was 10.3 percent of the overall electric 
power consumed in the country. Compared with 198] it declined by 0.8 percent. 


The introduction of the swamer daylight saving time had a certain influence 
on the work of the individual types of power plants and on the nature of the 
hanged load rate of the power system during the summer. 
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BULGARIA 


STATISTICAL DATA ON INTERNATIONAL PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 
Sofia ZHELEZOPUTEN TRANSPORT in Bulgarian No 6, 1983 pp 12-15 


[Article by Scien-2 Associates Dimitur Urumov and Penka Ivanova: "The Develop- 
ment of International Passenger Traffic in Bulgaria and the Involvement of Rail 
Transport in Providing This") 


[Text] The development of tourism in recent years has ranked Bulgaria among 
such established European countries in this area as France, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Hungary and so forth. The favorable climatic conditions and the carry- 
ing out of the effective policy in the area of tourism have led to the estab- 
lishing of this sector as one of the effective ones in the national economic 
system and as an important source of foreign exchange earnings for Bulgaria. 
Each year, Bulgaria is visited by several million tourists. Table 1 shows the 
number of foreigners who visited Bulgaria during the period of 1975-1981 as 
well as the citizens of our nation who visited other countries, depending upon 
the purpose of the voyage. 


Over the entire period, the number of foreign tourists arriving in our country 
increased by 1,996,300 persons or by 49 percent, while the number of Bulgarians 
traveling abroad rose by 83,500 or 12 percent. In 1981 alone, Bulgaria was 
visited by 6,045,600 foreigners. Of the socialist nations, the largest number 
was Polish tourists with 22 percent of the number of tourists from the social- 
ist countries followed by the number of tourists from the CSSR and USSR. Of 
the remaining countries, the largest number was Turkish tourists with 62 per- 
cent (including transit) of the number of tourists from the nonsocialist coun- 
tries followed by Yugoslavia with 17 percent and so forth. In turn, Bulgarian 
tourists most often visited Romania with 41 percent of the visitors to social- 
ist countries with the USSR responsible for 33 percent; of the remaining coun- 
tries Yugoslavia was the highest with 22 percent. Conditionally, international 
travel can be divided into two basic groups: trips for business purposes and 
trips for private (tourist) purposes. Official or business trips are caused by 
such processes as the international division of labor, economic integration and 
so forth. The deepening of these processes has led to an increased number of 
business trips, but over the period of 1975-1981, these have increased more 
slowly in comparison with the increase in tourist exchange between Bulgaria 

and the remaining countries. Private trips in 1981 represented 84 percent of 
the total number of trips (not counting transit). The purpose of these trips 
wae tourism, visiting, medical treatment and so forth. The transit trips are 
caused chiefly by the labor migration of the Turkish population to the coun- 
tries of Central and Northern Europe. 
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Table 1 







































































> [ipuctwreasu symsenun wm Obarapcam rpamgann, moceTuAn ADyru 
CTpaun, ama. Ayiuu 
| Crpama = yea ue nocemenneTo i 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 i 198} 
3 Crpann — sstennu wa CHB | 
4 — Ansnn 1473,0 | 1384.7 | 1656.1 | 1868.4 | 1775.5 1764.9 | 1915.5 
— CAyme6uu 283 .2 272.5 | 294.1 325.4 324.2 §331.8 34,5 
6 — Tpanant 33.1 4.4 90.3 ' 76.8 90.4 90,2 139.8 
7 Bewsno 1789.3 | 1703,6 | 2040.5 | 2270.6 | 2192.1 | 2186,9 | 2399.8 
8 Bewwan ucTanaan CTpann | : 
4 — awumn 835.3 | 924.2 | 988.8 | 1299.5 | 1327.7 | 1303.2 | 1175.3 
5 — caymc6uu 176,1 1968 ,1 197,0 213.5 217.3 223 ,0 234.1 
6 — Tpansnt |_1923.9 | 1916.1 | 2088.3 | 1887.0 | 2034.3 | 2529.2 | 2995.1 
) Beuwno: 2035.3 | 3038.4 | 3274.1 | 3400.0 | 3579.3 | 4066.4 | 4404.5 
9 OGwo scuvan crpann ; 
4 — anu 2308.3 | 2308.9 | 2644.9 | 3167.9 3106.2 | 3068.1 | 3090,7 
5 — caymeGun 459.3 | 470.6 | 491,1 538.9 | 541.5 554.8 | 578.6 
6 — tpansuten ·· 1967.0 | 1962.5 | 2178.6 | 1963.8 | 2124.7 | 2619.4 | 3134.9 
Key: 1--Country and purpose of visit 


2--Visiting foreigners and Bulgarian citizens visiting other countries, 
thousand persons 

3--CEMA member nations 

4--Private 

5--Business 

6--Transit 

7--Total 

8--All other countries 

9--Total for all countries 


The development of tourism is closely tied to the development of transport and 
more specifically to its physical plant, to organization and management, to 

the system of transport servicing and so forth. The unevenness in the time of 
the tourist trips has a substantial impact upon the quantitative and qualita- 
tive satisfying of the need for passenger traffic. The nature of the tourist 
visit for private purposes causes their sharply expressed monthly and quarter- 
ly unevenness. In 1981, the unevenness factors were: 2.84 for the monthly and 
2.23 for the quarterly, with minimum deviations for the remaining years of the 
period. An analysis of the total number of trips made in 1981 (the same is 
valid for the remaining years as well) shows that 56 percent of them are made 
in the third quarter with around 44 perce'it in just the months of July and 
August. 


The factors which have brought about an increased tourist and business exchange 
between Bulgaria and the other countries have caused an increased amount of 
passenger traffic while the development and modernizing of the individual ele- 
ments of the physical plant of transport as well as the service system stimu- 
late an increase in the amount of tourist traffic. Over the last 10-15 years, 
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the physical plant of motor vehicle and air transport have developed and as a 
result the traffic handled by these two types of transport has increased. 


The international travel to and from Bulgaria during the 1975-1981 period ac- 
cording to the types of transport is shown in Table 2. From the given data it 
can be seen that the total amount of traffic during the 1975-1981 period rose 

by 40 percent or by 6.7 percent as an annual average. For the CEMA member 
nations this increase was 31 percent or 5.2 percent annually and for the remain- 
ing countries, 47 percent or 7.8 percent annually. Characteristic of inter- 
national passenger traffic is the large amount of transit trips which in 1981 
represented 29 percent of the total amount. Transit trips are made by rail 
transport with 14.5 percent of the total amount of transit in 1975 and 4.6 per- 
cent in 1981 as well as by motor transport with 85.5 percent in 1975 and 94.5 
percent in 1981. Around 96 percent oi the transit trips involving motor trans- 
port were made by private cars and chiefly involve Turkish citizens with 80 per- 
cent of the total number and by Yugoslav citizens with 7 percent. 


fhe participation of the individual types of transport in handling international 
passenger traffic in 1975 and 1981 changed as follows: for rail transport from 
19.2 percent to 14.4 percent; for air from 20.8 percent to 21.2 percent; for 
water from 1.8 to 1.2 percent; for motor vehicles from 58.2 percent to 63.2 
percent. In bearing in mind that the larger share of the transit trips by 
motor transport is Turkish citizens employed in West Germany, a more realistic 
issessment of the involvement of the individual types of transport can be ob- 
tained if these are excluded in the comparison. Then the change in their in- 
volvement over the same period will be as follows: from 23.4 to 19 percent for 
rail; from 25.3 percent to 28 percent for air; from 2.1 percent to 2 percent 
for water; from 49.2 percent to 51 percent for motor transport. 


Over the designated period of 1975-1981, the volume of international rail 
traffic to and from our nation and in transit constantly declined and in the 
following year had scarcely increased chiefly to and from the CEMA countries. 
This has been caused by a number of measures undertaken in these countries to 
restrict trips by motor transport. Om the other hand, the measures carried out 
by the railroad administrations in these countries for an total improvement of 
‘ervices for international passenger traffic have been of decisive significance 
for increasing international rail travel within the socialist commonwealth. 


the designated tendency for a decline in rail travel to and from the nonsocial- 
ist countries and transiting is a fact of negative significance. There are 
many factors involved in this but the main ones are: 


|) The competing involvement of air transport in carrying passengers over a 
ttstance of 1,000 km. For European conditions, this type of transport is still 
without competition; 


2) The development of private motor car use and a number of concessions which 
have been given to organized motor tourists; 


3) The backwardness in the development of rail transport in the Balkan and 
Near Eastern countries. 
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Table 2 


















































| 2 MemaAyRapoaun ovTunvecam npeposn, 144. AyWE 
| Bua tpeucnopt 
1975 1976 1977 1978 | 1979 1980 198) 
3 Npesoss wemty HPB crpoauure · 
VAeunu Ma 
4 — meaesonsten, 806.0 838.5 883 ,0 909.8 914.0 992.0 | 1339,2 
5 ef. © Tpansnt 15,0 20,0 24,4 3.5 28.0 40.3 35.5 
6 — upaaywen 780 .0 712.6 823.5 990.5 | 1201.7 993.2 | 1084.5 
] — soaen 123,2 76,2 104 ,6 129.5 93,8 78,0 94,0 
8 — asTomo6utcn, 1836.3 | 1733.5 | 2179.6 | 2436.4 | 2064.3 | 2273.2 | 2142,0 
ev. 8 TpaMeeT 18,1 26.4 65,9 51,3 62.4 49.9 104.3 
9 Benuao 3545.5 | 3360.8 | 3900.7 | 4466.2 | 4293.8 | 4283.6 | 4659,7 
O Tpesosn memay HPB uw ocramaante 
crpaun 
4 — mMeACVHULTCH, 636.0 539.5 439.0 367 .6 399.4 265 .6 172.4 
5 8 T. 4 TpensnT 268.0 723.0 168 .6 111.5 4.0 , 132,9 103.0 
6 — wwayweu 778.0 803.5 $96.3 607 ,0 801.1 1052.4 | 1138,6 
7 — poacu 8.4 8.4 35,2 30 .6 35.4 8.6 38.9 
8 — astomo6uacn, 2524.3 | 2809.3 | 3389.4 | 3907.8 | 3888.4 | 4255.0 | 4467.1 
5 et mpamnr __ | 1655.9 | 1693.1 | 1919.7 | 1775.5 | 1940,3 | 2396.3 | 2892.1 
a —_—7— j a=» 
9 beuvao 3946.7 | 4160.7 | 4459.9 | 4913.0 | 5124.3 | 4 $814,0 
| O6u: O6em na npesoamte 
4 — mcacsunyten, 1442.0 | 1378.0 | 1322.0 | 1274.4 | 1313.4 | 1264,8 | 1511,6 
5 8 tT. 4 TpananT 283 .0 243.0 193,0 137.0 122,0 173.2 138.5 
— — sbsAywen 1558.0 | 1516,1 | 1419.8 | 1597.5 ‘ 1985.6 | 2223,1 
— poacn 131 .6 4.6 139,8 160,1 129.2 86 .6 129,9 
8 — avtromo6nacn, 4360.6 | 4542.8 | 5569.0 | 6344.2 | 5972.7 | 6528.2 | 6609,1 
5 oT. 4. TpanseT x 1674,0 | 1719.5 | 1985.6 | 1820.8 | 2002.7 | 2446.2 | 2990.4 
j 
9 Benno 7492,2 | 7521.5 | 8460.6 | 9379.2 | 9418.1 | 9865,2 | 10473,7 





























Key: 1--Type of transpor* 

2--International passenger traffic, thousand persons 
3--Traffic between Bulgaria and CEMA member nations 
4--Rail 

5--Including transit 

6--Air 

7--Water 

8--Motor vehicle 

9--Total 
10--Traffic between Bulgaria and remaining countries 
ll--Total volume of traffic 


Passenger traffic to and from our nation by air and motor transport has in- 
creased over the designated period. Air passenger travel in 1981 increased by 
43 percent in comparison with 1975, and for motor transport by 51.5 percent. 
Passenger motor trips to and from our nation were largely made to and from 
neighboring countries (36 percent of this volume for Yugoslavia and Romania and 
around 30 percent for the transiting of Turkish citizens). 
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The aboslute number of motor travelers between Bulgaria and several neighboring 
countries in 1981 was as follows: 


1) 408,000 travelers between Bulgaria and Romania; 

2) 575,000 travelers between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia; 

3) 139,000 travelers between Bulgaria and Greece. 

The amount of rail passenger travel between these countries is as follows: 
1) 80,000 travelers between Bulgaria and Romania; 

2) 36,000 between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia; 

3) 26,000 between Bulgaria and Greece. 


In bearing in mind that the basic passenger traffic both by motor vehicle and 
rail crosses the border crossings between Bulgaria and Greece and Bulgaria 
and Romania, we should study the reasons for the small amount of rail traffic. 


A positive trend in the handling of international air passenger traffic is the 
involvement of our air transport. Around 67 percent of this traffic is handled 
by our aircraft. 


The trend for a constant rise in business and tourist traffic between countries, 
including Bulgaria and other countries, will be maintained in the future. The 
basis for this is the ever-deepening processes of the international division of 
labor, particularly between the CEMA member countries. Also of great importance 
for increasing this traffic is the created favorable atmosphere of understanding 
and cooperation between the Balkan countries. 


Due to the expanding facilities for recreation and tourism at the Bulgarian 
Black Sea resorts and the construction of new facilities for tourism and recre- 
ation during the winter season in our mountain resorts, additional opportuni- 
ties will be created for increasing tourism and for reducing the unevenness of 
passenger traffic over the months and seasons. 


The development of the transport infrastructure, including the Trans-European 
North-South Thruway under construction and the modernization of European rail- 
roads for high-speed travel will also help to increase tourist and transit 
traffic to and across Bulgaria. 


The designated basic prerequisites for the development of international tourist 
and business travel provide grounds in the future to expect a significant in- 
crease in travel to Bulgaria as well as more transit trips. This presupposes 
additional demands on transport to carry out this travel. Bulgarian transport 
must create the necessary conditions for handling this traffic. At the same 
time, this will aid in increasing the Bulgarian international tourist and 
business travel. A number of technical, technological and organizational 
measures must be carried out which will assist in the complete and high-quality 
satisfying of the needs of international tourist and business travel. 
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Rail transport, as one of the basic types of transport used to carry travelers 
in international travel, in the future will also be involved in this transport 
process. In order to increase its involvement, it is essential to carry out 
effective measures which in their nature can arbitrarily be divided into two 
groups: measures related to the replacement, expansion and modernization of 
the physical plant and measures of a technological and organizational nature. 


In the first group are the questions relating to: 
1) Accelerating the reconstruction and modernization of the railroad track on 
the basic rail routes for higher speed train traffic and for reducing travel 


time; 


2) Accelerating the replacement of the passenger car fleet in international 
service. 


In the second group are: 


1) Including cars for transporting passenger cars as part of the international 
passenger trains; 


2) Improving trade services for the passengers in the stations and on the 
trains; 


3) Improving the information services for passengers, introducing a train 
seat reservation system and creating an opportunity for linking it up with 
similar systems of foreign railroad administrations; 


4) Together with certain foreign railroad administrations, studying the possi- 
bilities of handling unorganized tourists and business trips using train-taxi 
and train-bus systems; 

5) Including luxury cars in trains traveling interesting routes in our country; 


6) Improving the direct links between the Balkan countries. 


The last measure must be carried out on a multilateral basis together with the 
tourist organizations and railroad administrations. 


With the existing positive trends in the development of international passenger 
traffic, the carrying out of the designated measures in following years will 
lead to a further growth of their volume and to greater foreign exchange effec- 
tiveness for international rail passenger travel. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


REALITIES OF FOREIGN TRADE NOT FAMILIAR TO MANAGERS 
Bratislava PRAVDA in Slovak 23 Jul 83 pl 
[Editorial: "Realities of Foreign Trade") 


[Text] When the Research Institute of the Financial and Credit System 
recently submitted to superior bodies the results of a survey directed to 
certain management problems, it emphasized in an attached commentary the 
continuing developments toward improvement. Particularly worthy of 
appreciation are continued efforts to understand the indicators in the 
Set of Measures more comprehensively, in broader contexts. At the same 
time, the commentary contains a finding which deserves some critical 
thought. We quote from it: "In the area of foreign economic relations, 
however, there is still evidence of obscurity and often even lack of 
uniformity.” 


If this simply called attention to an isolated case we could pass over 

it in silence. Except that the survey questions were answered by 240 
employees from key staff subdivisions in 5 VHJ [economic production units] 
in the SSR, 8 in the CSR and in 18 enterprises. The selection of 
respondents was, therefore, representative. The survey also revealed 
other noteworthy material, but let us stay only with problems of external 
economic relations. This is a subject which has already been discussed 
many times and also from the highest party and state platforms. Let us 
mention just one of the passages from the report of the Seventh Plenum 

of CPCZ Central Committee: "External economic relations, given the high 
degree of openness of our economy, predetermine the basic national balance 
of the plan, especially the creation and utilization of the national 
income. Therefore, fulfilling the tasks which were included in the plan 
in the area of external economic relations is to be given priority.” 

The key element for us in this priority is cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. And as far as nonsocialist markets are concerned, there we must 
build up new positions and consolidate old ones. 





This is a clear and precise directive which most obviously should be 
worked out specifically and in the greatest detail. The survey, however, 
ascertained just the opposite. Many managers replied even to questions 
in the area of their jurisdiction and relating to foreign trade with the 
words, "I don't know” or did not reply at all. 
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The extent of this ignorance is shocking, especially if we consider it in 
connection with information about the results of foreign trade this 

past year. We exceeded the plan for exports to socialist countries but 
in the direction of nonsocialist countries we remained unpleasantly well 
below the projected level. Since 36 percent of final sales of industrial 
organizations is designated for export, it could not fail to be without 
consequences: we did not import all that was on the list of requirements. 


Of course the situation with nonsocialist markets is not easy. Trade is 
stagnating. Prices of various raw materials, materials and products 
which, until recently, we could rely on, have fallen. Demand for 
investment needs is declining. Competition has become keener. Discrim- 
imatory measures are more and more severe. 


We could continue along this vein but even the sum total of the 
difficulties and problems does not give the right to insist that everything 
was done that should have been done and that, therefore, everyone can 
Claim release from responsibility. We cannot allow ourselves this gesture; 
it would be worth Kes 4.4 billion in prepaid prices which was lacking 

to fulfill the export plans last year. 


Instaad of complaining and referring to objective causes, we need to 
wrestle on the world markets, fight. We also need the words uttered by 
Comrade Gustav Husak, "...more healthy socialist spirit of enterprise. 
Enterprises are, after all, enterprises, so let them be enterprising in 
a socialist manner and not the authorities..." 


We have the conditions suitable for us to do better on foreign markets 
and we do not need new investments each time and more manpower. These 
conditions are among easily mobilized unused potentials. Example? Let 
us go back and see how management personnel of the VHJ subdivisions and 
enterprises expressed and revealed themselves in the above survey. Not 
only do they have minimal knowledge about the effects of external economic 
relations on their organizations. These problems, after all, affect 
their activities and interests only to a small degree. Hopes were also 
dashed that at least "financiers," representing the really appropriate 
profession, would be better informed (and more dynamic) but, unfortunately, 
almost 70 percent of those asked about foreign exchange did not know what 
to reply or said, "I don't know.” 





This is unbelieveable, since the absolute majority of our enterprises are 
involved in export either directly or as subcontractors. It is unbelievable 
until we associate that "I don't know” with certain, at first glance, 
unnecessary losses on the world markets. 


To help correct this, new provisions for closer association between 
production and foreign trade are being checked out at several VHJ and 
enterprises. So far these are successful, but quite a bit of time will 
elapse before they are implemented throughout the national economy. 
Turning our attention to the priority in external economic relations, it is 
necessary to start right away wherever there was any vacillation! 
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Appropriate party organs and organizations should also think about the 
information and related facts which the survey revealed. How is it 
possible that so many management and supervisory personnel swear to the 
bevt relations with foreign trade but when it comes to a showdown they 
“don't know" or “don't understand"? And furthermore, on what level are 
the final interviews held at party training units--perhaps they are 
handing out “marks™" too cheaply? After all, a casual attitude toward 
foreign trade betrays ignorance of the party's basic resolutions. For 
this reason too, party committees should study more carefully the style 
of work of their senior officials. 


Nor are superior economic and general bodies particularly demanding in 
this regard. They tolerate technically obsolete products and often grant 
preferential pricing where there is no justification. 


For enterprises to be enterprising, they must offer products that are 
efficient for the consumers. They should follow world price trends, 
recognize the needs of the national economy and worle markets, have a 
general view of the competition and set the pace to match the top lead 
or remain on its level. 


Every one of these and similar topics could be developed but we will again 
emphasize the main point: that the enterprises and VHJ should start 
implementing everything mentioned above if they are not doing so already. 
For the sake of illustration, let us take one of the provisos for export, 
the need to be informed about the situation on world markets. It is 
figured that information already available saves 10 to 30 percent of 
development costs and above all, the most valuable thing--time. 
Opportunities for garnering this information are not to be left to chance. 
It is offered in technical literature, information at trade fairs and 
seminars is useful, nor should one pass up analysis of competitors’ 
products. In short, one must "stalk" after anything that promises to 
advance the level of knowledge. That is how our phonograph industry, 

for instance, obtained a large and successful order. It seized on 
something that amateurs had found out and quickly developed their idea 
and the innovative product, even with their help, was offered where 
prospects of success were good. 


Yes, we have enterprises which we can justifiably be proud of and also 
excellent organizers of production. But there are still plenty of those 
who live comfortably behind the walls of the factory entrusted to then. 

If anyone were to tell them that they are just resting in a chimney 
corner they would take exception to this. There is no sense in developing 
an argument on this subject when the lesson is quite clear: Everyone 
must have a sense of responsibility, increase his efforts and master 
whatever has to be mastered even though it cuts into his free time. Many, 
it is true, think that after 8 hours work, that is the end of its for 
them. Then let it be clear! No one can force a person to work beyond 

the legally set working hours but one has the right to ask that he have 
the full knowledge required by his position and be able to meet the demands 
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which cannot be enumerated to the last detail in his job description. 
Being informed is part of one's basic knowledge. From technical literature 
it is known, for example, that West German engineers are obliged to know 
about all the latest new technical and technological developments and 
they devote 2 to 3 hours a day of their free time seeking out this kind 
of information and reading. Why did we select an example from West 
Germany? Because many of our technicians look with respect at the 
commercially successful products coming from the West and compare them 
with ours. Yes, one must compare, and not only products but also where 
and how technicians, managers and supervisors must bestir themselves. 
Whoever wants to see need not look only abroad. Improvers, inventors 
and directors who want to boost their enterprises, designers of new 
machinery and scientists for the most part do not work only to the 
minimum extent required but far beyond that. 


Some of the passages of today's article may perhaps sound too harsh. 
The reality, however, is even harsher and the rules that apply on world 
markets, especially nonsocialist ones, are based on it. There are no 
exceptions. And so it is quite right that directives are being most 
energetically promulgated here, too, an’ their success or failure will 
be reliably seen in the results of our export trade. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MAGNESITE INDUSTRY EXPORT POTENTIAL DISCUSSED 
Bratislava PRAVDA in Slovak 20 Jul 83 pl 
[Editorial: “Opportunities in Magnesite Industry"] 


[Text] Magnesite is our one material which, after processing into building 
materials for the metallurgical and cement industries, could be exported 

on a large scale. So far, however, we are not making sufficient use of 
this possibility. The current annual production of magnesite products 
represents Kes 1.9 billion even though it is actually possible to increase 
production to Kes 3.2 billion. What, then, is standing in the way of 
expanding the magnesite industry? 


Right at the start let us say that there is a great deal of caution around 
this branch which is due to the fact that in recent years the world 
production of steel has fluctuated greatly. It is expected that the 
consumption of steel will no longer increase much. On the other hand, 

the processing of steel has been modernized, in particular its production 
in oxygen converters calls for new kinds of fireproof materials. Demand 
has risen for higher quality and longer lasting masonry materials. This 
means that the consumption of fire-resistant materials will decrease in 
the future, but theri cost, in view of their longer life, will increase. 
The Slovak Magnesite Plants in Koseice are currently facing two 
possibilities: They can either maintain their present level of processing 
magnesite raw materials and be content with their role as exporter of 
semifinished products--magnesite clinker, or invest in the development of 
a magnesite industry and produce much higher quality fire-resistant 
building materials, not only for our metallurgical industry, but also for 
export. There is no third way. 


If we agree to the first alternative it would mean importing annually a 
considerable quantity of fireproof materials for our metallurgical 
industry, especially from Austria and the FRG. The purchase costs would 
practically swallow up all the funds obtained by selling magnesite raw 
materials to capitalist countries, which represents approximately Kes 180 
million in foreign exchange. In such a situation, however, the other 
socialist countries would also be affected, since they would have to buy 
building materials, especially for steel plants, in dollar areas. To 
invest or not to invest is thus not a question for Czechoslovakia alone 
but involves all the CEMA countries. 
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if we were to remain at our current technical level, gradually even our 
present export opportunities would become limited. A few years ago ve 
were still exporting almost 40,000 tons annually of steelmaking clinker 
to monsoctalist countries. This year we have a problem selling 24,000 tons. 
We recorded the same decline in the sale of basic building materials; in 
the 1970s, about 17,000 toms of them were exported by the sagnesite 
workers, this year only 9,000 tons are expected to be exported. Om the 
other hand, there is increasing interest in cleaner clinker. In the last 

2 years, for example, the sale of brickmaking clinker increased from 25,000 
to 30,000 tons. Furthermore, according to statements of workers of the 
Slovak Magnesite Plants in Kosice, we could have sold a lot more if our 
magnesite plants had the capacity. 


We must realize that competition in the world is getting keener all the 

t ime--Austria, Yugoslavia, and even China, are flooding the market with 
quantities of magnesite products and the FRC is also a serious rival, even 
though it does not have its own raw material resources but has to buy 
them, including even from us. It is precisely the FRC example that shows 
that it pays to invest in upgrading magnesite raw materials. What, then 
in essence, does this involve? 


The present technical facilities in our magnesite plants could permit 
processing of magnesite raw materials only through physical modification. 
New requirements for purity of magnesite, however, call for developing 
the technology for processing raw material by chemical means. In the 
technological process, the structure of the ra. material is literally 
changed in order to attain its optimal fire resistance and this can be 
done only by chemical processing. In this way, for example, pointing 
material can be produced for the repair of furnace assemblies while hot, 
without interrupting operations, and also other materials and building 
materials in demand can be produced. 


In this connection, the magnesite workers are often asked whether they 
ire at all prepared for this kind of production? The answer is definitely 
yes. They are, in fact, demonstrating this under the present difficult 
conditions when they often struggle to produce materials with their 
primitive equipmwnt which metallurgists purchase abroad for hard currency. 
One of these materials is smelted magnesite necessary for repairing steel- 
making furnaces. in order to reduce our imports as much as possible, 
the magnesite workers in SMZ [Slovak Magnesite Plants] Lovinobana erected 
wm electric furnace in which they produced the first 650 tons of smelted 
magnesite mass last year. They want to produce up to 1,000 tons of smelted 
saterial annually under semioperational conditions. Of course, our 
‘ional economy uses 3,000 tons annually, not to mention the fact that 
-erials of smelted magnesite would be exceptional export items and 
480 basic materials for the production of spinel building materials. The 
magnesite workers also showed their technological aptitude for high- 
quality production in the case of basic building materials. Metallurgical 
workers in the East Slovak Ironworks were until recently dependent on the 
import of retracting locks--gate valves used in casting. 
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rot « gate vaive of scarcely “0 kilograms which withstands only three 

sstings, they had to pay 590 West Cerman marks. So the magnesite 
workers, in cooperation with the Metallurgical Institute for Refractory 
Materials in Bratislava, are developing gate valves which are produced 
largely trom domestic raw materials with only a small amount of special 
imported clinker. The first 50 gate valves are being tested this month 
under production conditions. 


The Sagnesite workers gave foundry and cement workers several such products. 
itten times their inittative brings up the question as to why this form of 
innovation is mot used to take care of other refractory materials in short 
supply. in this case, however, it would not make sense. For example, the 
gate valve mantioned above is pressed in Lovinobana, filed in Kosice, 

fired and polished at the East Slovak Ironworks, everywhere under 

makeshift conditions. 


During a recent discussion of this problem the CPCZ Central Committee at 
a seminar of specialists clearly came out in support of the alternative 
f developing the magnesite industry so we would be zble to produce at 
the proper technical level the kinds of fire-resistant and building 
materials in demand, not only for our domestic use but also for export. 


Further developments thus depend on the building of more modern production 
capacities. in first place, is the liugidation of the old plant at 
Kosice, the existence of which is unbelievable today, from the viewpoint 
of the life environment, and the construction of a new plant on the Bociar. 
The Kosice magnesite deposit is one of the best in Europe. Improved 
processing technology will permit the production of brickmaking clinker 
with a purity of up to 92 percent. At present, the clinker is only 86 
percent pure but nevertheless is greatly in demand and also a profitable 
magnesite material for export. The long-range development concept for 
the magnesite industry up to the year 2000 originally planned on a yearly 
capacity of only 50,000 tons of brickmaking clinker. However, the 
residium of the East Slovak Kraj Committee of the CPSL is of the opinion 
that the Kosice plant ought to produce up to 150,000 tons annually. That 
means that we could offer 100,000 tons of brickmaking clinker to the CEMA 
countries. So far the Soviet Union has responded affirmatively. The 
views of the other CEMA countries are awaited. Even for this high an 
annual extraction, the Kosice plant has geologically proven reserves to 
last up to 100 years. In this connection, it was surely not bv chance 
that the report of the Eighty Plenum of the CPCZ Central Comittee 
emphasized that carrying out the integration processes will make it possible 
to resolutely end systematically increase the strength of all countries of 
the socialist community, make efficient use of their natural resources, 
their productive and R&D potential to benefit the people, consolidate 
their forces and increase the influence of the socialist system on world 
developments. 














Anctuer plant on which to concentrate further development of the magnesite 
industry is Hacava. Im the existing plant, they are planning to build a 
shop for the production of nonferrous clinker with a purity of up to 99.5 
percent which we are currently buying abroad. In this case we would be 
taking over an already tested technology from the FRG, also making it 
possible to process magnesite scrap and flue dust. The processing 
technology here is entirely chemical and the semifinished products 
obtained make it possible to produce high-quality building materials and 
specialized repair substances. For this purpose they plan to build a 
special ceramics shop at the plant in Lovinobana. 


These three projects--Kosice, Hacava and Lovinobana--will require 
expenditures of over Kes 1.3 billion. That is, indeed, a tidy sum. 
However, in discussions up to now--especially with our Soviet partner-- 
they are urging us to consider building the new production capacities 
partly also with CEMA resources. In chis way all would gain. Not a single 
CEMA country would have to spend doliars hereafter to buy basic fire- 
resistant materials for their metallurgical and cement industries. This, 
then, is an opportunity we definitely should not miss. 
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HUNGARY 


CEMA DELIVERY OF AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT CONTINUES UNRELIABLE 
Budapest MUSZAKI ELET in Hungarian 4 Aug 83 p 2 


[Summary] According to fairly reliable estimates, Hungarian agriculture 
currently uses 760,000 pieces of agricultural equipment of 1,500 kinds. Its 
total value is in excess of 100 million forints. A graduate mechanical engi- 
neer directs the use of machinery worth over 35 million forints. He has no 
easy job: 40 percent of the tractor part has been depreciated to zero. Ac- 
quisition of new machinery runs into a number of obstacles. With the excep- 
tion of the equipment produced by the Raba Factory, most tractors and com- 
bines are socialist imports. Despite the good intentions of the suppliers, 
their readiness to deliver leaves much to be desired. For example, only 
2,800 of the requested 4,200 Soviet MTZ tractors were contractually con- 
firmed. Consequently, only 40 percent of the farms’ demand for 7,000 such 
tractors can be satisfied. In 1983, a total of 70 Soviet T-1000 caterpillar 
trend tractors will be available, meeting only one-quarter of domestic demand. 
The Czechoslovak partners are also lagging in deliveries: requestors will 
receive only two-thirds as many Zetor tractors as they need. Greater or 
lesser shortages are expected of the SKPV-200 machine for harvesting 

fabrous fodder, the E 281 self-propelled chaff cutter made in the GDR and the 
potato planters sold on the CEMA markets. 


On the other hand, it is fortunate that domestic production of agricultural 
equipment which meets 40 percent of local demand is continuously expanding 
and increasing selection through purchase of licenses. The readiness and 
ability of capitalist partners to deliver is unexceptional. However, their 
products may be purchased only if the necessary equipwent is unavailable in 
llungary ot on CEMA markets or if improvement of Hungarian production technol- 
ogy requires them. 


Price is the second great obstacle to expansion of the agricultural machine 
park. During the first quarter of 1982, trade in agricultural machinery vas 
91.5 percent of that of same period in 1982. The impulse to buy was curbed 
by higher prices and possibly by fear of stricter economic regulators. Thus 
many farms instead of buying essentials ordered useful but less essential 
equipment such as tractor-drawn trailers rather than IFA trucks. More and 
more farms are cancelling all or most of their orders for the year. 














The meeting called to discuss these matters could not argue with price 
calculations for domestic and foreign equipment nor could it intervene in 
the formulation of economic regulators established by the authorities. How- 
ever, it did find that farms are unable to purchase many machines required 
for upping production, and this will lead to a reduction in the hectarage 
devoted to certain crops and ultimately to a decline in over-all yields. 


Although one solution to these problems is the leasing of equipment, actually 
implemented with initial success by the two largest agricultural production 
systems, the competition was so great that costs became prohibitive. Further- 
more, only farms which could pay the substantial fee required for joining 

the Equipment Leasing Association were able to benefit from this idea. 


Fortunately, the shortage of parts is decreasing annually as more and more 
farms begin operating their own spare parts shops. Parts are also being 
produced by special enterprises assigned this task by the Mezogeptroszt 
/Agricultural Machine Trust/. Commerce is now trying to discover a way of 


using its own development funds to purchase special machine tools for produc- 
ing parts. 


CSO: 2500/406 
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HUNGARY 


NEW DIRECTOR OF UNITED INCANDESCENT TELLS OF PROBLEMS, PLANS 
Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG in Hungarian 30 Jul 83 pp 36-38 


[Interview with Karoly Demeter, managing director of United Incandescent, by 
HETI VILAGGAZDASAG staff member Agnes Tibor; date and place not given] 


[Text] United Incandescent finished last year in the red, although in 1980 it 
still appeared capable of standing up with its own resources. This year it 
received a new managing director, the now 50-year-old Karoly Demeter, who came 
to the factory in 1957 as a physicist in the capacity of a developer; and after 
1977 he was the general deputy of the managing director. We sought information 
from him about the causes of the failure and the present course of development. 


[Question] Let me start with a personal question! In the past 5 and 1/2 
years--through the period of failures--you were the deputy managing director. 
And still the Ministry of Industry found you suitable to lead the enterprise. 
why do you think it did, and how did you receive the decision? 


[Demeter] I do not think I am the right person to answer why I was the one 
selected. I never wanted to be a managing director. But neither did I want to 
be deputy managing director; I was a happy developer who achieved successes in 
the field. And yet I regard my present task--although it is a difficult 
one--as something I can do. If I did not think so, I would not have accepted 
the position. I am convinced that United Incandescent is a good enterprise, 
and we shall prove this. 


[Question] There is plenty to prove for in 1979 United Incandescent belonged 
among the inefficiently managing enterprises... 


[Demeter] This is not surprising at all. In the past 20 years the world's 
large enterprises, almost without exception, have reached the point where they 
need reorganization, financial injections and new leadership. 


[Question] Let us stick to United Incandescent! What caused the problems 
here? 


[Demeter] The problems can be divided into three groups. First of all 
enterprise production developed extremely fast although we lacked sufficient 
finances. For example, we increased capitalist export from an approximate 
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annual average of $23 million in 1970 to $50 million in 1975 and to 

$100 million in 1980. But we did all this with credit. We even took credit 
tor working assets, and in the meantime interest rates rose sharply also in 
Hungary. It was possible to see, of course, that this represented a growing 
problem, but it was not possible to foresee that by the end of the 1970's the 
world economic situation would deteriorate so rapidly, and all those who had 
invested--moreover with credit--would be in a disadvantageous position. I must 
add that under the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year plans we were encouraged to 
increase exports even at the cost of credit loans. 


[Question] And the other two causes? 


Demeter] Expansion of the production profile accompanied production increase. 
Under the Third and Fourth Five-Year Plans a number of smaller Budapest and 
provincial factories came under United Incandescent's control. In 1965 the 
enterprise had five smaller sites, and in 1974 16 larger and more than a dozen 
smaller ones. At these sites large investments were undertaken which were 
accompanied by more problems than could have been anticipated. Let me mention 
only one of these--the training of workers. Today it is clear that this 
expansion was too fast, and the enterprise could not manage with resources and 
energy. 


[Question] What compelled United Incandescent to extend its operations? 


‘Demeter] Externally, no one. But do not forget that there were serious 
sanpower problems in the capital city, and in the provinces United Incandescent 
was invited to and expected in many places; we could not say no. And also, for 
a while exports could be increased rapidly. The problems arose when in order 
to keep up with competition we had to modernize production at these sites. 


‘Question] And the third cause? 


(Demeter] Management and organization of the enterprises lagged behind 
material development. The organizational form and the activity-regulation 
relational system which the sudden expansion would have called for, did not 
levelop. Activities which should clearly have been decentralized were managed 
centrally. Investments, for example, were not only centrally organized, but 
implementation was also commanded from the center. In this way no relationship 
leveloped between the center and the local factory management which would have 
resulted in a more purposeful and economic solution. Production management 
resembled the system of central play direction; we directed--with nonmarket 
indexes--how much the factories should produce of a given product. Naturally, 
the factories were not interested in profit. Difficulties with foreign sales 
soincided unfortunately with all these problems. For United Incandescent this 
is a particularly big problem: it exports 80 percent of our products. It was 
evident in 1978-1979 that we would not be able to finish the investment we had 
started in the current five-year plan, although in 1979 our profit came to 

117 million forints. It was primarily for this reason that in 1980 the case of 
the enterprise came before the State Planning Committee. 








[Question] At the end of 1982 repayment was suspended in credit amounting to 
more than 2 billion forints. As was evident from your 1980 statement, United 
Incandescent judged the prospects too optimistically. You said that in 
1981-1982 the investment would be ready, production value would double by 1985, 
and capitalist exports would increase by ome and one-half, and ruble exports by 
40 percent. But United Incandescent finished last year with a deficit of 

523 million forints, its total credit debt is greater than the net value of its 
fixed assets, and the interest debt alone comes to 1 billion forints. What 
kind of error slipped into the calculations? 


[Demeter] In accordance with the plans, the enterprise closed the year 1980 
with a modest profit increase, but in 1981 we were no longer on this course. 
The Management became overconfident and we regarded the preceding years as 
minor deviations. We did not cut production costs, we did not realize the 
notions regarding profit increase for the improvement of planning, and we did 
not continue changes that had been started in the field of production 
management. Efforts at successful results became lax, problems appeared on the 
capitalist markets. The enterprise was not inclined to take note of this, it 
forced capitalist exports, and in this way it was compelled to reduce prices. 


[Question] In July there was again a vote of confidence in United 
Incandescent: a credit debt of 1 billion forints was cancelled, and the 
repayment of 4 billion was rescheduled. Moreover, a part of this may be repaid 
from untaxed profit. As a one-time working asset allocation, the enterprise 
received 850 million forints. To the average man a subsidy like this seems to 
be a tremendous financial injection. What is your view? 


[Demeter] In this case a basic analysis prepared with the participation of 
outside experts preceded this assistance which was calculated on precision 
scales, but which, I believe must be enough. 


[Question] In recent years United Incandescent has been released from 
responsibility for several factories of higher organs. In 1981 they detached 
the Pecs Sopianae, the Nagykanizsa Machine Factory, the Aron Gabor Iron 
Foundry, and this year the Gyongyos Semiconductor and Machine Factory. Does 
this ease the situation of United Incandescent or make it more difficult? 


[Demeter] This is difficult to evaluate. The detaching of the first three 
factories may be helpful to ‘he enterprise. In any event, this has simplified 
management and released the enterprise from activities which did not belong 
closely to the basic activity. Where it appeared necessary to our enterprise, 
we came up with contractual relations, and this appears to be an appropriate 
form. The Semiconductor and Machine Factory was annexed to the Microelectronic 
Enterprise in the interest of realizing the microelectronic program. This 
step, which is necessary from the national economic point of view, was rather 
painful for us. Not only because we like microelectronics but also because the 
Gyongyos plant was our most profitable one. Most of the profit was brought by 
machine production, but this too was detached from us along with its 
semiconductor production. It is a fact, however, that we have established 
close cooperation with the Gyongyos factory since the separation. 
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/Question] There is hardly another Hungarian enterprise which has so many 
foreign interests as United Incandescent. I understand that it has nine 
commercial representations and four foreign, mixed producer enterprises. As we 
hear, these cause many problems. I understand that the termination of the 
Pakistan and Irish producer enterprises is under discussion. 


(‘Demeter] It is a fact that we were not circumspect enough when we established 
our foreign enterprises. I would like to be silent now about the Pakistan 
factory, but when we see that in the final analysis we established the bases of 
yur Pakistan exports by this means, we accept the problems with greater 
patience. I believe that it is worth maintaining the enterprise there. The 
situation is different with the Tungsram-Ireland producer enterprise. Here we 
-ommitted a number of errors. We chose the worst possible time for 
establishing the enterprise, the year before the dead point of the world 
economic recession. The investment was too great, our hopes too sanguine, we 
iid not include all the exports in the planning work and we did not survey the 
market well. The fate of Tungsram-Ireland is still pending. Of course, this 
loes not mean that we will not establish other enterprises abroad, only that we 
will have to proceed more circumspectly. 


.Question] You have again worked out ambitious stabilization plans at the 
enterprise. As compared to 1982, you want to increase , ~duction 36 percent by 
1985, and another 82 percent between 1985 and 1990. You are also planning to 
wipe out the deficit this year. For 1985 you have called for sales revenue of 
4,3 billion forints, 4.9 billion forints’ worth of exports in convertible 
iccount and 2.3 billion forints’ worth in ruble account. As you conceive it, 
by 1990 you will be able to devote 1.5 billion forints to investments. 
Meanwhile you will reduce the work force from the present 24,000 workers to 
10,000 by 1990, including a reduction of 2,000 by 1985. Such a program can 
ily be prepared by an enterprise which knows it has great internal reserves. 
shat are the reserves of United Incandescent? 


Demeter] Above all, we have reserves in management and in organization 
odernization. We know with complete certainty, for example, that we have to 
eliminate a whole series of central assignments. By September 30 we have to 
“ake recommendations for organizational and perhaps personnel changes, the 
recently appointed three new deputy managing directors and the two old ones. 

. | January we already started the decentralization of enterprise activity. 
se are planning to finish this by year's end. Only financial matters, research 
ind development and trade will remain in central hands. We will create an 
scounting system which will make it possible for the factories of United 
_neandescent to exchange their products by value. Factory managers will be 
_nterested in profit. Three-fifths of their bonus, which corresponds to 

‘0 percent of their basic pay, will depend this year on the fulfillment of the 
factory profit plan. Until the end of 1985 we can in practice operate only 
with the present means, and the product structure cannot be substantially 
nanged. But until then we want to prepare ourselves to manufacture new 
achinery under the Seventh Five-Year Plan--precision mechnical products, 
‘omputer spare parts, oscilloscope tubes, monitor tubes, microprocessor 
simulators. 
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Total United Incandescent Sales 1970-1985* 








Of this: 
Sales Revenue for dollars for rubles 

in billion forints 
1970 3.4 0.9 "1.0 
1975 6.2 2.0 2.0 
1980 8.8 3.5 2.1 
1983 (plan) 8.6 4.3 2.1 
1985 (plan) 9.3 4.9 2.3 





*1985 = plan 





Tungsram Chronology 


1862 Bela Bernath Egger, 8 years after Edison's invention, begins the 
manufacture of carbon filament incandescent lamps in Hungary. 


1869 The Electric Incandescent Lamp Company is founded with a basic 
capital of 400,000 forints. 


1889 The Egger Brothers, the Pest Hungarian Commercial Bank and the 
Niederosterreichische Escompte Gesellschaft establishes the United 
Incandescent Electricity Company. In that year they manufacture 
163,000 units of carbon filament incandescent lamps. 

1903 On the basis of a patent by Sander Juszt and Ferenc Hanamann 
experimental manufacture of tungsten lamps is begun. In 1903, 

4.5 million carbon filament incandescent lamps are manufactured. 

1909 The Tungsram trade mark is registered. 

1914 5.7 million tungsten lamps are manufactured. 

1916 The first experimental vacuum tubes are made in the factory. 

1921 More than 8 million lamps are manufactured, 80 percent are exported. 


1930 United Incandescent puts under patent protection Imre Brody's 
invention, the crypton lamp. 


1931 Pal Tury and Tivadar Millner register their patent for the large 
crystal tungsten filament. 


1937 Fluorescent lamp manufacture and experimental high pressure mercury 
vapor lamps are started, and the first Huns*rian television 
laboratory is established. 


1943 25.68 million incandescent lamps and 2.055 million vacuum tubes are 
manufactured. 


1948 Manufacture of fluorescent lamps is begun. 
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1950 Manufacture of microwave vacuum tubes, TV picture tubes, and cathode 
ray tubes is begun. 


1957 United Incandescent regains its independent export rights. 


1965 Production value is 1.8 billion forints. 


6691 
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POLAND 


PLANNING COMMISSION MEETING FOCUSES ON NATURAL GAS, TIRE SUPPLY PROBLEMS 
Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDA in Polish 19 Aug 83 p 2 
[PAP report] 


[Text] On 18 August the topic of maintaining the flow of natural gas supplies 
in the economy during the period 1985-1990 was one of the items on the agenda 
at a meeting of the Presidium of the Planning Commission under the Council of 
Ministers. 


It was pointed out that the growing demand for natural gas can be met by 
relying on increased deliveries from the Soviet Union that would be offset by 
deliveries from the Polish side of certain manufactured goods and commodities 
as well as by Polish participation in construction projects in the USSR. 
Proposals covering these kinds of projects will be drawn up during the next 
round of studies on the 1986-1990 plan. 


The Planning Commission Presidium also examined problems associated with meet- 
ing demand in the economy for rubber tires. Distribution problems, reduced 
working hours, and the labor shortage in the tire manufacturing industry 
coupled with the simultaneous upsurge in demand have combined to create a 
situation in which, the increase in the output of tires notwithstanding, the 
economy has continued to suffer for a long time now from major shortages in 
this product line. Decisions made over the past few months by the chairman 

of the Planning Commission have provided some temporary relief from the 
shortage of certain types of tires. The expected fulfillment of targets 
written into this year's plan and the projected growth in the industry's out- 
put over the period 1984-1985 should help to alleviate shortages of this prod- 
uct Line. 


A suitable distribution management policy is bound to help see to it that 
tires are used in a more efficient manner. The point here is that tires 
should be allocated first and foremost to those enterprises which not only 
are involved in meeting the most important needs of society, but also do a 
good job of managing their motor transport fleets. Greater consideration must 
be given to meeting needs associated with making provisions for the operation 
of existing inventories of machinery and motor vehicles. It should be ex- 
pected also, depending on specific circumstances in individual cases, that 
producers will make their own arrangements to procure the tires they need 
using funds earned from extra export sales. 
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Efforts geared toward upgrading the quality of the tires that are being manu- 
factured will also have an impact on the process of keeping the economy 
adequately stocked with these products. It is also expected that there will 
be a further expansion of the production of radial tires, especially radial 
tires for trucks. 


it was concluded that many other steps will have to be taken in order to 
meet needs in the area of transportation services. A very important objec- 


tive in this regard is making provision for the more efficient utilization 
of all kinds of transportation vehicles. 


CSO: 2600/1234 
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POLAND 


INSTITUTIONAL BARRIERS TO TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS EXAMINED 
Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish No 27, 2 Jul 83 pp 1, 10 


[Article by Jan Szcepanski: “Technology And Society: The Barriers To Pro- 
gress" | 


[Excerpts] Historical analyses prove that, in all past societies, a definite 
demand emerged for tools, machinery and technical equipment. Groups existed 

which created n~w technology, and groups and institutions which supported the 
development of new technology which sparked off phenomena and processes that 

transformed these societies. What is the present situation in this regard in 
Poland? 


Modern technology emerged as the driving force behind capitalist economies and 
armed forces. Since the first industrial revolution, which took place in the 
second haif of the 18th century, these two factors have remained active in 
capitalist societies. Technology is primarily developed for profit and in 
order to gain military superiority. There exist specialized professional 
groups engaged in creating new technologies and specialized research-and- 
development institutions, the most important of which are connected either with 
the economy or with the armed forces; typically, they form a single industrial- 
military complex. Of course, one cannot ignore the role of scientific research 
for purely scientific, cognitive aims; often, these run far ahead of the needs 
of economy and the army. 


With a certain amount of generalization, it may be said that demand for tools, 
machinery and equipment is generated by society, and these needs appear in the 
economy, first of all in industry, construction, transportation and services, 
but also in households, entertainment and, to a different extent, in other areas 
of group activity, especially in communications and various cultural fields. 
There also emerge groups which can satisfy this demand, which develop technology 
and, in doing so, earn money. Therefore let us see how things stand in this 
respect in the Polish economy--who is interested in the development of technology 
and in what way, who cares about technological applications, whose interests 

are threatened by such development and what are those interests, etc. To put it 
plainly, why is the state of technological advancement in Polanc such a long way 
from a desired state, despite the fact that there are institutions that train 
large numbers of specialists in technology, despite a large number of research 
and development centers, despite a large industrial sector and an existence of 

4 strong demand for modern technology?’ 
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For a start, let me briefly characterize Poland's economy. This kind of 
socialist economy is a political creation, built after the takeover of 
political power by the party, and the existence of this authority is the essen- 
tial condition for this system's existence. As a result, economic decisions 
are subordinated to political ones. Within the socialized economy itself, the 
initiative rests with central bodies in charge of planning, government and 
management. In the private sector, decisions concerning production, both on 
the part of private farmers and owners of small businesses, are influenced 
through state contracts, pricing policies, taxes, allocation of materials, pro- 
curement, etc. Which groups and institutions belonging to that system are 
interested in the development of technology and in what way? 


First of all, let us examine material interests, i.e., the pursuit of profit as 
a factor encouraging technological development, and let us see what profit can 
be derived from such development by executives and staff of central organs of 
planning, government and management. In my opinion, these material profits 

are negligible in this case. Another motivation for promoting technological 
development is an official duty imposed on them by appropriate regulations. 
However, this motivation turned out to be unsatisfactory, and it would be ex- 
tremely interesting to determine why the decisions of the 1969 4th Plenum of 
the PZPR CC regarding technological progress were not implemented--despite the 
fact that they were very apt and based on excellently prepared documents--and 
why the same thing happened with many other resolutions passed by party author- 
ities or government institutions. This is how the mechanism of formalized 
organizations operates; the principle of being responsible for actual effects 
was replaced by responsibility for observing the rules. The matter is clear-- 
any audit or inspection, at any level, including the Supreme Chamber of Control, 
concentrates on the observance or violation of regulations, not on substantive 
results of activity. As a result, it was also possible to discharge of the 
duty of attending to technological development by issuing appropriate recom- 
mendations or by engaging in other formalistic actions. At any rate, the lack 
of results in achieving technological progress was not a fundamental obstacle 
to promotion within economic organizations, while genuine accomplishments did 
not in themselves guarantee a climb up the career ladder. 


An analysis of the relationship between economic administration and research- 
and-development institutions illuminates possibilities for Poland's technologi- 
cal development. I am not going to repeat results of studies into this problem 
contained in such books as Andrzej Gniazdowski's “Research and Applications” 
[1977] or Kazimierz Poznanski's “Application of Research Results in Industry” 
(1982); these books clearly demonstrate that, strictly speaking, nobody in the 
Polish economy stands to profit by technological progress. 


what does this look like at the enterprise level? It is hard to predict what 
impact the reform will have on the planning, management and administration 
divietons of an enterprise, what the relationship between the management and 
workforce will be, and what motivational and economic mechanisms are going to 
determine the shape of production processes. However, judging by practice to 
date and the role of the enterprise in the national economy, it is possible to 
pin-point the main obstacles to the introduction of technological novelties. 
One is that production quotas are so high that there is little room to maneuver, 
the other is that wages and bonuses are determined by the fulfillment of the 
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juotas. In this situation, enterprises have committed all their potential, ali 
manpower and machines, all funds and working hours to ensure the implementation 
of the plan. 


Any technological innovation that required some experimentation in the intro- 
ductory phase vas pushed aside because there was no labor, machines, hours or 
tunds available, and, on top of that, it could threaten the plan's implementa- 
tion, thereby threatening paychecks. In this way the economic sechanisn, 
presented here in a grotesquely oversimplified manner, acted against the intro- 
duction of new technological solutions. 


As for the creation of new technology, it can be shown how methods of planning 
and of using the knowledge and talent of the staff of research-and-deve lopment 
institutions were responsible for wasted efforts and talents, through a for- 
malistic approach to research projects, through limiting studies to relatively 
simple production tasks, or through tying industrial research to academic de- 
grees that are important for universities but not for industry. 


The development of the creation and application of new technology was also 
slowed down by peculiar psychological and sociological phenomena, such as the 
fear of innovation, the fear of taking risks, the threat to one's own position 
posed by technological novelties, or the threat to personal profits. 


These are simple phenomena and they have been analyzed in detail. Any tech- 
nological novelty creates new social and political situations in which there 
may be no room for all the people who occupied executive positions so far. New 
technology requires new organization of work. 


However, the organization of work is introduced and guarded by regulations, and 
the new technology is too weak to change the regulations governing the mode of 
work; as a result, it simple gets strangled. However, if the new technology 
does manage to lead to a change in work organization, personnel c' anges follow. 
Therefore new technology poses a threat to the social position of at least some 
industry executives. But personnel changes are most often unrelated to per- 
formance, so the old people who do not understand the need for new technology 
remain and may suppress the new technology. There are also economic mechanisms 
for suppressing technological innovation. 


(me of them is the emphasis on performance measured in tons, rewarding the 
weight of motors, steel structures or concrete beams. Any attempt to diminish 
that weight is an irrational activity detrimental to employees whose bonuses 
can thus be cut.[...] 


What role can technology play in pulling Poland out of its economic crisis? 
Technology works when somebody uses it, applies it in a sensible manner, 
utilizes its potential for solving economic problems in production, transporta- 
tion, construction or services. What determines the development and applica- 
tion of technology in the Polish economy? The economy is a complex whole that 
incorporates political and ideological factors, economic mechanisms such as 
wages, prices, taxes, credits, employment. There are also technical factors-- 
tools, machines, means of transportation, energy sources, etc. Finally, there 
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is the social factor, i.e., people, relations, institutions, factory crews, 
hierarchy of posts, decisions, authority and prestige, and this human layer is 
the driving force in the economy, the force that determines the operation of 
the ideological and political model, the tecimical systems and economic mechan- 
isms. A reform of the economic mechanism itself, not improvements in the tech- 
nical system alone, will not produce the desired effects. This is not to say 
that there is no need to modernize technology; it merely means that technology 
in itself is not the driving force behind the economy. 


What does the economy expect of techiclogists today? This has remained the 
same since the days of the 6-Year Plan [1950-1955]: the elimination of waste 
of materials, time and labor, and lower consumption of materials and energy in 
the entire economy. Unless this problem is solved, no reform will cure an 
economy that squanders as much as the Polish economy does. Other targets are 
to improve transportation both within factories and on a national scale, to 
devise equipment that will make it possible to unload freight cars without 
damaging them in the process, to devise work organization schemes that would 
make it possible to make optimum use of industry's technological equipment, to 
reduce the weight of structures, to lower energy consumption, etc. 


Why haven't these problems been solved? My theory is simple. The economy as a 
whole is not a system, it is a drama, which means that what has to be solved in 
the tirst place is not so much the technical as the human problems, i.e., the 
selection and training of executives, the principle of responsibility, the 
mechanisms of motivation and initiative, in brief, problems that have waited to 
be solved in Poland since the 18th century. 


CSO: 2600/1219 
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POLAND 


PHILOSOPHICAL ORIGINS OF ‘NOT’ PROGRAM CONTROVERSY VIEWED IN POLITYKA 
Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish No 27, 2 Jul 83 p 4 
[Article by Jerzy Kleer: "Skirmishing Over the Reform") 


[Excerpts] The most recent meeting of the Economic Reform Commission served 

as a forum for the pursuit of a philosophical quarrel over the dimensions and 
nature of the changes taking place in our economy. Questions were raised about 
the validity of some of the principles which lie at the foundations of the 
entire legislative process that has been gradually reshaping the national 
economy through the establishment of new economic mechanisms and levers. 


Although the main item on the agenda of this Commission meeting was supposed 
to be the “Policy Guidelines for the Streamlining and Consolidation of the In- 
stitutional Machinery of the Economic Reform After 1984," the ensuing debate 
in fact revolved mainly around an assessment of the “Draft Program for Amend- 
ments to Key Laws Governing the Performance of the Institutional Machinery of 
the Economic Reform" as drawn up by members of the NOT [Naczelna Organisacja 
Techniczna--Chief Technical Organization] Committee for Economic Affairs and 
the Economic Reform. This draft program called for amendments to seven laws, 
i.e., the laws on state enterprises, workers’ self-management in state enter- 
prises, social and economic planning, prices, financial management of state 
enterprises, taxation of pub)ic-sector institutions, and authorization to 
engage in foreign trade activities. Thus, it focused on the whole range of 
laws which define the meaning and substance of the economic reform progran. 


What were the motives of this task force which, with the approval of NOT's 
executive leadership, decided on making a move that is in effect tantamount 

to calling into question everything that has been accomplished to date in 

the area of implementing the economic reform program? We can get an idea as 
to some of the reasons behind this action by reading the preface to the “Draft 
Program.” 


"The point is, with reference to efforts aimed at creating incentives designed 
to stimulate enterprise economic performance, that we need to pass laws which 
will finally enable institutional mechanisms to come into play that are 
geared toward boosting output, increasing labor productivity, lowering oper- 
ating costs, promoting technological progress, and other factors which are 
clearly missing in the current phase of the reform's implementation. Quite 
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to the contrary, existing laws governing the economic reform program run 
totally counter to the needs of the government and the Polish people. This 
is borne out by numerous observations, assessments, studies, and polls, but 
ic is borne out first and foremost by the performance of our economy and its 
impact on the social situation.” 


The authors cited the following additional arguments: “The economic situation 
has undergone a tragic deterioration" and “at the most, one-third of all man- 
agement personnel are for the reform, while five-sixths do not understand 

the reform at all." The substantive premises of the “Draft Program" were 
challenged and refuted during the course of the debate. It was noted that 

the economic situation, to whatever extent it may not be all that good, is 
still gradually getting better, while the figures which were added up as to 
how many managers support the reform and what percentage of this professional 
group does or does not understand the reform are totally at odds with the way 
things really are. But, in my opinion, this is not what is most important. 
The crux of the problem boils down to the question as to what is the nature of 
the proposed amendments to laws which have only been in force for around 6 
months. 


There is no way in which I can present a detailed account of all the proposed 
amendments in this one brief article. So, I will only go so far as to cite a 
few examples which reflect the general philosophy that inspired the authors 
of this document. 


Thus, within the context of the law on state enterprises it is suggested that: 
“The director is the government's representative within the enterprise. The 
director is always appointed by the enterprise's parent agency": "...some 
responsibilities falling within the realm of workers self-management are 
delegated to the workers’ council." "In the event that a workers council 
permits an establishment to be run in a manner that is inconsistent with the 
public interest, the parent agency has the right to suspend the workers coun- 
cil until such time as conditions exist for its reinstatement." "During a 
period in which a workers council is placed on suspension the director will 
bear full responsibility for managing the affairs of the enterprise." "In 
dealings with trade unions the workers council will always act in unison with 
the enterprise director.” 


“The draft version of suggested amendments to the law on social and economic 
planning is geared toward placing planning functions in a role subordinate to 
management and administrative functions in the various tiers of the economy...." 
“The social planning process cannot rely exclusively on seeking the advice and 
counsel of public opinion, which as planners well know from experience almost 
always leads nowhere." 


These few passages excerpted from the "Draft Program" suffice to give one an 
idea as to the general thrust of the NOT proposals, which are geared, firstly, 
toward constraining the direct and indirect role of workers’ self-management 
institutions, secondly, toward the re-establishment of a hierarchical manage- 
ment structure that in effect tends to equate the interests of officeholders 
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tue public interest, and, thirdly, toward the propagation of total 
taith in the value of administrative directives as a tool for running the 
ational economy. Regardless of whether or not this was the intention of 
the authors of this document, this amounts to an across-the-board attempt to 
undermine the philosophy of the economic reform program. And this has nothing 
to do with the fact that some of their proposals may make more sense than some 
ot the provisions contained in the various economic reform laws passed by the 
Se jm. 


luring the ensuing debate that unfolded at this session of the Economic Peform 
Comaission the proposals advanced by the NOT officials were totally rejectec. 
lt was pointed out in this connection that any attempt made at this stage to 
amend laws already on the books is bound to lead to the destabilization of 

the economic system, which at the expense of much pain and effort is gradu- 
ally being restored to some kind of institutional equilibrium, that the 
validity of the economic reform program, which is beginning to make inroads 

at the enterprise level to an ever increasing extent, cannot be called into 
question, since to do so would foster confusion and uncertainty among managers 
and workers, and that all of these proposed changes might wind up by wiping 
out all of the positive developments that one can already see taking place in 
the Polish economy. It was stressed during the debate that the NOT program 

is bound to lead to the growth of the bureaucracy, to the perpetuation of the 
domination of higher-ranking administrators over enterprises, and to the 
drastic curtailment of the latter's autonomy. 


he question that needs to be asked is as follows: What are the reasons be- 
hind the drafting and strenuous advocacy of this document? What is the origin 
of this vision of an efficiently run technocratic-managerial system based on 
the issuance of commands and directives? Are these ideas really the result, 
as one of the participants in the debate tried to suggest, of a failure to 
show sufficient respect for the status and opinions of the great multitude 

of this country's engineers and technicians? I have my doubts about this. If 
we make a careful study of who was really running things during the 1970's at 
the enterprise level and in higher-ranking organizations, we will find that 
the people in charge were in fact engineers, and not economists. In making 
this observation I am not trying to shift the blame for our misguided economic 
policies. All I am trying to do is point out that some rather fundamental dif- 
ferences exist in the approaches of engineers and economists to an understand- 
ing of economic processes. In this connection I believe that the various vis- 
ions of how a technocratic-managerial system should be run stem mainly from 
the fact that at least some professional engineers do not have all that much 
taith in the prospects for the establishment of a pattern of give-and-take 
relations between workers’ representative bodies in the enterprise and the 
enterprise management staff. Hence all of this nostalgia for the old, bankrupt 
system. Anyway, this problem is much more complex than this, and all I can do 
here is call attention to the fact that it exists. 


CSO: 2600/1207 
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POLAND 


BRIEFS 


TAX BREAKS FOR FUEL SAVERS-~In conformity with the ruling issued by the min- 
ister of finance a payroll tax deduction has been allowed for public-sector 
enterprises paying out fuel conservation bonuses to employees. Awards is- 
sued for this reason were exempted from the taxable wage base. A similar 
ruling was also issued by the minister of labor, wages and social affairs. 
The latter ruling exempted bonuses paid out for liquid fuel conservation ef- 
forts from the collection of taxes paid into the State Vocational Activiza- 
tion Fund. As Dr Ludwik Bednarz, director of the Department for the Rational- 
ization of Fuels and Energy Consumption, mentioned in an interview with a 
PAP journalist, enterprises have on numerous occasion called attention to 

the fact that the conservation-minded management of liquid fuel resources 
has been obstructed owing to the taxation of bonuses awarded to workers in 
recognition of their fuel conservation initiatives. This has meant that in 
many plants, fuel and energy conservation drives are simply not worth the ef- 
fort. The ruling of the minister of finance and the executive order issued 
by the minister of labor, wages and social affairs are turning this situation 
around. Fuel conservation bonuses and other related payroll components 

have been exempted from taxation and the collection of FAZ levies. It is 
important to note in this regard that these rulings are retroactively effec- 
tive, i.e. as of 1 January 1983. These recently issued executive orders 
should contribute to greater efficiency and conservation in the management of 
fuel resources. [Text] [Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 19 Aug 83 p 2] 


CSO: 2600/1232 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


SOCLOLOGISTS FOCUS ON ‘EMPLOYMENT’ IN KRAIGHER COMMISSION DOCUMENT 
Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 5 Jul 83 pp 25-26 
[Article by Djuro Zagorac: "What the Self-Management Movement Is About") 


[Text] The Commission om Economic Stabilization has completed its work, 
and everything that has been done is being submitted for an evaluation by 
the general public. Everyone will have an opportunity to express his 
judgment, but it is now already clear that the main and searching 
examination will take place in the SFRY Assembly. Certain determinations, 
which were forced by time and current economic trends, have already been 
“checked” and incorporated in economic policy measures. 


Numerous scholars participated in the work of the commission and in 
drawing up the documents. Their knowledge, views, and assessment are 
valuable. But on this occasion we will limit ourselves to "examining" 
the documents just for one angle, the angle of the sociaologist. How 
do people in this profession view the individual reports and what else 
are they pointing out? 


The Concept of a Crisis 


It should be noted that the sociologists had their own subgroup and drew 
up a separate report. They thus arrived at their own united view, and 
among other things, Silvano Bolcic says the following about it: 


"We are convinced, on the basis of everything we know about what is going 
on in our society, that the unfavorable trends cannot be designated with 
just the term economic instability, and that therefore social actions 
cannot be conceived solely in terms of economic stabilization. Feeling 
that in recent years there have been different forms of social disinte- 
gration, a decline in the effectiveness of all mechanisms for guiding 
society, a spread of phenomena that are out of step with the development 
of the system of socialist self-management, a deterioration in Living 
conditions, and a lowering of the level of satisfaction of many needs 
for most members of society, we think that in social theory such a state 
can be designated a state of social crisis.” 





The fact that the sociologists decided to declare the situation critical, 
Bolcic says, does not mean that they view the present situation in more 
dramatic terms than those who do not use this term. On behalf of the 
subgroup of sociologists, Bolcic furt.hermore points out that they do not 
think that this has anything to do with some sort of situation involving 
a “collapse of the system” or a crisis in the “prospects for the self- 
managing socialist development of Yugoslavia." Instead, through this 
assessment of the situation, they are pointing out the complexity of the 
causes of disruptions in Yugoslavia's economic development, and thus 
pointing society toward the broadest possible social mobilization, toward 
actions and changes in behavior, which cannot be reduced merely to 
improving the economic system, because the social relationships that 

have led to certain illogical phenomena have to be changed. 


Although they lack complete scientific proof, the sociologists think that 
most of the members of our society see the way out of the present crisis 
in a continuation of the basic self-management socialist orientation in 
development, increased responsibility on everybody's part, more dedicated 
work, and more democratization of decisionmaking in all spheres and at 
all levels of society. 


"Social Movement" 


Since there is full agreement on the ommitment to socialist self- 
management--and for the sociologists this is the main and only basis for 
initiating action--for making stimulating and unblocking all potentials 
making it possible to fulfill long-term commitments and to build a 
socialist society of free and associated labor, how should this general 
action be initiated, and who should bear the chief responsibility for 
it? In their report, the sociologists assign this role to an organized 
social movement for full self-management. 


Using the word "movement" is perhaps not the most fortunate choice, since 
it can be associatee with various movements and bitter experiences. The 
sociologists are also aware of this, and Bolcic adds: 


"We were aware that the term "movement" could cause certain misunder- 
standings. Nevertheless, we see it as a valid theoretical concept, which 
denotes a form of mass action by people that is directed toward certain 
social changes, without which in our situation there can be no continuation 
of the socialist revolution in its deepest and broadest meaning. A 
movement with united ection by people is not achieved just through 
organization, but also through interest and ideological agreement. This 

is not to advocate any new subjective force in our society, but rather as 
broad as possible an involvement of all forces committed to socialism.” 


In addition to advocating this, the sociologists think that the activity 
of the League of Communists [LC] is extremely important for further 
strengthening the forces of socialism and the “movement for the development 
of self-management” in our society. The sociologists, in fact, think that 
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their task is to develop more extensively the concrete changes through 
which the LC and other subjective forces in socialism could adapt to the 
requirements of the present social situation. 


Employment is one of the areas that the sociologists have dealt with in 
particular, and to which they are making a contribution. In their report, 
they propose a somewhat different employment policy from the me that is 
indicated in the concluding report of the Kraigher commission. 


Priority for Employment 


“I am convinced, possibly also because of ay professional bias, that we 
should establish employment as a priority, and not just because in our 
society every person has to have an opportunity, as well as a right, to 
work. Greater employment would create such greater opportunities for 
resolving the economic crisis than a direct reduction of inflation at 
great expense as a result of increased unemployment,” Vojin Rus stated. 


Rus is in any case a great fan of the “self-employment movement,” which 
has acquired worldwide dimensions. In the committee's report, the basic 
organization of associated labor is the one that is supposed to be 
responsible for employment policy. Rus thinks that it cannot fulfill 
this important social role, in view of its basic obligation--to produce 
as effictently and cheaply as possible. "Self-employment, they say, 

has a great future, and socially it should be assisted in various ways, 
from advice on what to do and how to introduce new working hours.” 

This Ljubljana sociologist asserts that in Slovenia the retirement period 
will last for 18 years, and that for several reasons, there is no 
justification for leaving people with nothing to do for such a long 
period. He consequently proposes that pensioners and beginners have 
shorter working days, such as 4 hours, for example, so that the former 
would not feel themselves to be “written off" and living at someone else's 
expense, and so that the latter would be given an opportunity to start 
families and to complete their education, for which they do not have 
enough time. Such a reduction in working hours would create greater 
opportunities for employing those who do not have jobs. 


The Kind of Conservation 


The sociologists do not agree with the conservation policy that is 
wivocated in the commission's documents. They are against a conservation 
that brings a poorer quality for a “more primitive goal in life," and 
they favor a form of conservation through which people would “live more 
cheaply, but better.” We believe that we would all accept this “formula” 
of the sociologist, if we could only apply it. 


The comments by Neca Jovanov are also interesting in light of some of 

our current trends. Jovanov considers the trade union's act ion--to 
separate work from idleness and force those who do not work to leave their 
jobs--to be a mistake, for the following reasons: 
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“No one has attempted a serious analysis to establish that it does not 
pay people at all to work! Our problem is not to get rid of workers who 
do not work, but rather to give them material incentives to work. 


| read that the Trade Union of Slovenia officially requested an explanation 
from the Trade Union of Croatia about how it was possible for workers to 
earn an average of about 3.5 million old dinars in one factory in Zadar. 
What interests me now, from the standpoint of may understanding of 
socialisa, is why it is that the trade union is not looking for an 
explanation of why 50 to 60 percent of the workers are receiving less 

than 1.5 million old dinars. 


Changing the Conditions 


Im analyzing the present social situation, the sociologists also point 

out the “systemic regulation,” which has been transformed into a “hyper- 
trophied organizing and administering,” with a multiplication of mediating 
groups that frequently resort to a bureaucratic-technocratic organizational 
model, in which initiatives for making work more efficient are lost in a 
hierarchical division of jurisdiction, and where the capacity for a 
creative response to problems is frequently limited to the creative 
capacity of the officials and executives in that heirarchy, while that 
hierarchy is often informal and extrainstitutional. How should we get 

rid of the established practice and the established “links,” and who is 
“responsible” for all of this? 


Mihajlo Popovic thinks that what is responsible for this is the existing 
soc lopolitical system, which has "made it possible” for people to behave 
in an economically irrational manner, and what is worse, even encouraged 
them to do so. 


“We have to change the behavior formed by this system. This is difficult, 
because changing the system and vehavior frequently emans abandoning 
privileged positions, beginning with etatism, all the way up to certain 
economic and other social organizations. Because of all this, a crucial 
role is played by the LC and other organized political forces, and above 
sll by their leaderships, from the viewpoint of Yugoslav society as a 
whole. This does not by any means mean denying the significance of the 
autonomy of republics and provinces. In this regard, it is necessary to 
free ourselves of illusions, prejudices and errors,” Popovic says. 


Criticisms and Praise 


There are those who complain that in Yugoslavia one cannot speak in a 
genuine sanner about changes in the system, the constitution, or the Law 
on Associated Labor without being “declared” an enemy, a denyer of our 
achievements. Here is what Jovanov thinks about that: 


"Regardless of the extent to which any normative act, in this case the 
constitution and the Law on Associated Labor, is ideal at the moment when 
it is adopted, its value is by its very nature temporary and limited. Only 
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the communist movement and its thought can be above a normative act. We 
recently held a roundtable about another subject, and when one colleague 
brought up the question of some provisions in the Law on Associated Labor 
not having been verified, or being bad if they had been verified, he was 
immediately told that he was questioning a man who was no longer among 
the living, that he was against him! I think that this is a kind of 
deception about what kinds of activities are suitable; it is even a 
deception of the people in question.” 


we have to emphasize once more that the commission's documents have 
dedicated adherents, but also sharp critics. It is good that this is the 
case, especially if they have a common goal. It is not true that every- 
thing in our society is a “mistake” and that everything has to be 
changed. We have crisis phenomena, which are more than anything a result 
of accelerated development. is it an unforgivable sin that we wanted to 
develop and did develop faster than our actual capabilities permitted? 

It is precisely in stabilization, reform, or a movement that we have 
something in which to become more active. 


Criticism is necessary and it should not be suppressed. If solutions 


are also offered along with criticisms, then that is good. Unfortunately, 
we still have more of the latter. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


GRLICKOV DIS SSES ECONOMIC, POLITICAL SITUATION 
Belgrade INTERVJU in Serbo-Croatian No 56, 22 Jul 83 pp 4-10 


[interview with Dr Aleksandar Crlickov, member of the SAWPY Presidium, by 
Slavoljub Djukic: “There Is a Way Out of Every Situation"; date and place not 
specified) 


[Text] [Question] How in brief would you assess Yugoslavia's present moment? 
Is this is a “crisis,” or are we dealing with “difficulties,” just to mention 
these two terms which are in frequent use? 


|Answer| Unfortunately, these two terms are still in use in our political vo- 
cabulary. They are not synonyms, so that it is not a question of a linguistic 
problem, but of a more realistic or less realistic evaluation of the situation 
in our society. I think that the process of learning about the situation in 
our society is behind us, a process which nevertheless was a slow one in view 
of our needs and capabilities. The right diagnosis has been made, which is 
that our society finds itself in a profound economic and social crisis. We 
are also confronting moral and psychological problems which should not be un- 
derestimate by any means. I therefore think that there is justification for 
the realization that we need a total renewal of our society on the foundation 
of its basic constitutional and programmatic values and commitments. 


‘Qvestion|] In the fall of 1980, in one of vour public speeches, you advocated 
an economic reform, but now you are speaking about the need for a total re- 
newal of our society. Is that the same thing, and what is the difference? 


‘Anewer) It its true, at that time I did favor an economic reform, that is, a 
lifferent strategy in development policy, as well as an overhauling of the 
mechaniem of the economic system. Even today I consider a social and economic 
reform necessary. Incidentally, this can be unambiguously concluded from the 
long-range economic stabilization program. Penetration of our reality and of 
soc loeconomic and political and ideological events to any depth makes one sore 
und more aware of the need for reform, which individuals, for reasons unknown 
to me, have been afraid of, and perhaps even now they fear it. So, the eco- 
nomic reform I advocated in 1980 is now becoming only a part of society's 
overall socioeconomic renewal. 


[Qvestion} Yet what do you mean by a socioeconomic renewal? 
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newer!) | have already told you part of it. I1 mean a new strategy in devel- 
ment policy; a radical overhaul of the mechanism of the economic svsten, es- 
e cially certain laws embodying the system, and necessary adaptations in the 
itical svstem, and that means in the functioning of the delegate svsten, 
rrection of political practice in performance of the role of the League of 
mmunists, the Socialist Alliance and other politically organized socialist 
forces; dispelling the great fog and envelope which we rightly identify as 
mral problems of society (idleness, abuse of position, irresponsibility and 
we ineguality of the criterta of responsibility, and then various types of 
stealing, corruption, and so on); I also attribute very great importance to 
social inequities which have come about in our society as the result of earn- 
ings outside the workplace and altogether without work. On the whole renewal 
means to me 4 constructive lone-range program that is not only economic, but 
i's0 soctal, a renewal of the system of soctalist self-management with all 
its tundamental values, and actually a furnishing of strategic and concrete 
mewers to all the questions society confronts today. <A part of that stra- 
tegic program in the sphere of che economy is near completion, and soon its 
trans ation into concrete terms will begin. Discussions have been opened up 
mcerning corrections in the political system, the activity of the League of 
mmunists in the political system as well as of the Socialist Alliance as the 
mbrella organization for all the forces of socialist self-management, is be- 
ing reassessed. It would be better for all this to be dome at the same time, 
is why these matters need to be hurried up at this point. 


uestion] What in your opinion should the strategic adaptations be in devel- 


pmen ¢ policy? 


Anewer| There are quite a few of them. I will mention only some. I think 
that om excessive strain has been put on the distribution of the national in- 
mm, especially in the last 10 vears. The high share of investments and of 
genera! and budgetary expenditure has exceeded our capabilities, and the enor- 

mous foreten debt occurred as a consequence, becoming not only an economic, 

vuut also a political problem for the country, one that is now having 4 povwer- 

ul impact even on our international position. In the social arena self-man- 

igement has been displaced and a broad space has been opened for inroads of 
ernment interventioniem in the economy, which has stimulated impulses for 
ernmentalization of society and has threatened the basic values of the con- 

‘titutional order. “No economic svstem and no economic mechanism can stand 

that kind of strained distribution of the national income without a threat to 


tcrei? hbaslia values, 


, 


Nor has the distributten of the national income among the various working 
isses and so categories been what it should be. The burden is aot being 
uit fatiriv and uriformly on all categories. The working people in direct pro- 
luction have been favored the least. Private agricultural producers and so- 
ial strata in the administratton are having a better time. 


westion| To what extent is the League of Communists adapting to the situa- 








l[Answer! It is trying to adapt, to find itself in its political-ideological 
role of a vanguard operating within the political system by the force of its 
arguments. It ts having a hard time doing that. It is a question both of 
habits and also of resistance. Democratization of political life within the 
League of Communists itself is an essential precondition for it to do that 
successfully. Equally important here is democratization in personnel policy, 
an area in which there are quite a few blockages leading to cases of negative 
selection with tameasurable consequences for a revolutionary movement. So 
that is another segment of the renewal. 


(Qwestion! It has been argued that the ideological foundations of our system 
are not in crisis, but above all personnel policy, which is often built up on 
a monopolistic basis, not subject to influence of the public. 


‘Anewer! I would not boil ewerything down to personnel policy. Verification 
of development strategy and of the mechanism of the economic and political 
system signify something in and of themselves. But I would like to say this 
about personnel policy: in spite of the advanced democratic mechanism of per- 
sonnel policy, and that signifies selection as well, there are in practice 
significant overlavs of monopolization and the desire to make it a function of 
the interests of individuals and of informal and semiformal groups. This dis- 
torts positive selection, detracts from competition in knowledge, in work, and 
in responsibility, and so it also enters into the world of mora! standards and 
behavior. We ought to make radical changes here. Just like everything else, 
it will not be easy, but we have to correct the negative tendencies so that 
xnowledge, work, respect, modesty, morality and devotion to principle become 
the key criteria. This also presupposes, of course, further improvement of 
the mechanism of selection at all points where elections take place and at all 
levels. 


(westion|] Several questions follow from your answer. First: Is improvement 
of the election system, as you say, also a problem? 


Anewer! Yes. We have a democratically advanced election system. However, 
in epite of that practice is controversial. Perhaps we might make it manda- 
tory tn practice for there to be more than one candidate and for voting to be 


se. ret . 


westion| That is a commitment in our program. Why is it often not re- 
spected in practice? 


\newer!] That's the problem. There have been attempts, and certain adverse 
ccurrences even in those attempts. I am thinking of unscrupulous personal 
battles and formation of groups of vartous types, that is not to be underesti- 
mated. Which means that we have to decide how and in what wav to democratize 
cersonne!l policy. Whether by having more than one candidate and the secret 
ballot we have more chances of freeing ourselves of various cases of personal 
and group usurpation and other undesirable things and of establishing a direct 
relationship between selection, the disposition of the public, quality and re- 
sponsibilitv. In any case we have to do something to democratize personne! 
policy, from the top to the bottom of the social structure, so that all peopie 
at all levels behave responsibly toward their delegate base. 
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t *1* * t mn our country is like a fata morgana, like a force 
er and above our powers and abilities, where many spears are crossed and 
where ften invisible forces are operative, creating relations in which incon- 

etence, bureaucratic arbitrariness and even idleness can ‘ind wer. 
wer Fesponsibilitwvw can be essentially strenethened through the institu- 
tf 1) system of selection itself, rather than the svstem of voting, on which 


ive presented some of mv reflections, which also might be a topic of dis- 


melon. But aside trom that we also need to reate the appropriate demo- 


ratic soctal climate untavorable to trresponsible behavior, idleness, csreer- 
iem and the rest. 
estion wite a bit is being done to popularize what is referred to a 


pet 41 example. lowever, can we essentially solve the question of responsi- 
lity through personal example, or must we create relations in which people 
ive ¢ hehave responsibiy? 


{newer rersona’l example is an essential prerequisite for the functioning of 
the femocratic institutioral system. Personal examples are in the mass a rea! 


ililar of ipport for this system, and conversely: the institutional syster 
encourage, multiplvw, and, if I might so put it, even compel persona! 


se stion) fo what extent and in what direction is the difficult economic 
situation attecting the polit t« "| situation?’ 


inewer The tdea that the economic situation is difficult, but the political 
ition good, is untenable. Just because our people are putting up with the 
n ic ditfteulttes patiently does not mean that thev are content, but 


ither that thev are Living in a hope that it will be better. They want to 

‘tribute to correcting the errors which have already been made. But we dare 
forget that the economic crisis has opened up more room to various conser- 

itive ideologies, to nationalism, to a closer approach of religious and other 


beliefs which we encounter today in a far more intensive form than in the past. 
a [es net without influence on the political situation. 


westton! To wheat extent are todav's economic difficulties the result of cer- 


ral shortcomines tn our political syste 

\newer) Among other things, in the domain of the political system there 

id be debat« ‘ the institutional solutions and the political practice of 
relations between the republics and provinces on the one hand and the Feder~- 
tien on the other. In epite of the instituttonal solutions, there have been 
au in political practice when on certain issues, which unfortunately are 

‘ ring more numerous, the Federation acts as the mechanical sum of the in- 
tereats of the republ | and provinces. Certain ideological misunderstandings 
ybout the charactet f the Federation are tnvolwed here. It is not uncommonly 
maid that tt ts (trrelevant to us whether we are instituted as a single market 
‘fr as a amon irket. shat the world has learned to date in theory and prac- 
tice about the quality of the two is evaded. There is an ideological foe bank 

that the opinion has been shaped that the single or unified market is a 
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nonym of centralism and unitarism in the political svstem, while a common 

arket would be the synonym of equality of the nationalities and ethnic minor- 
fies. That the tormer tends toward an abstract supranational interest, while 
ne latter offers possibilities for synthesis of authentic national interests. 
tutional commitments are out of step with certain laws embodving the 
stem which have encouraged the latent potential for division and have con- 

siderably contributed to disintegrative tendencies, especially in the economy. 
Those tendencies, in collusion with decentralized statism, have taken captive 

citalist self-management, establishment of linkage, conclusion of accords, 
processes of integration at the borders of the republics and provinces and in- 


leed even smaller regions. 


in conclude trom this that certain adaptations in the institutional po- 
tical system are becoming indispensable precisely in order to rehabilitate 


thre istituttonal prerequisites. 
uestion,) There are four terms mentioned most often in these discuss ions: 
hanges in the political system," “eliminating shortcomings in te political 
vstem,” “reform of the svstem" and “further improvement of the system.” 
dhich ot these terms do you like best, and why? 


\inswer| 1 do not attribute importance to terminological expressions if there 
‘onsensus that there should be change and what should be changed. And if 

if consensus does not exist, then terminological expressions reflect dis- 

iwreement with changes in general or with the pace of change. 


lestion ls there a danger of the economic difficulties having an adverse 
wt on turther democratization of society? 


\nswer!] Certainly. Economic difficulties can slow down and block the pro- 

ess of democratization. Let me remind you: economic crises do not always 
erate on behalf of progress, on behalf of the Left. They have been and are 
source of rightwing conservative ideas. Even in our case the influx of 
iservative ideas has grown considerably in the context of the economic cri- 


tion you mean to say that the process of further democratization of 
iety could potentially be threatened? 
} ! >not nreclude thar lehanch T faecal J * amie ¢ lte . 
* ‘ at ett ; Te 1 Lue Lna . a t aX st ‘ ieei t at Our waite *¥ true a te rna 


1 further democratization of societv. This is the fourth of the no- 
rises in Yugoslavia. We have overcome all the previous ones by making 

emocratic inroads in all sectors and in the entirety of social life. I 

t see convincing reasons why we would not also overcome this crisis by 
further democratization of social life on the foundations of social- 


lt-managinege democracy. 


1 
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estion] But have that concept and the content of socialist self-managing 
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swe? For me, ves, although at times | myself note that some people are 


sutious when insistence is placed on the need for democracy, on individual 
and llective human freedoms, fearing that this might "smack" of the bour- 
ecois conception of democracy. I have presented and elaborated my conceptions 
Jen in writing, so that I do not intend to elaborate on them azain here to 


nagth. But I will say something brieflv. First, the problem of democ- 
racv, of individual and collective human freeuoms, cannot be regarded outside 
the production relation, outside the power relationship of class forces and 
political forces. Second, every soctalist society, including ours, should and 
must adopt individual and collective human freedoms which man has acquired in 
hourgeols society as the basis for their further development. Those freedoms 
ire not a gift trom the bourgeoisie, but the result of class struggle. The 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia has also undertaken the task to seek a so- 


iti as to demonopolizing its own self (I think this is the only such case 
in the world) in order to create the political space to shape democracy, self- 


nanaging socialist democracy, and thereby overcome the monopoiy of suprapoliti- 
i! ite. Fvervthing which was desired has not been achieved in practice, but 
there does prevail a deep conviction that there is no socialism or self-manag- 
ing socialism without democracy, without individual and collective human free- 
doms, and vice versa. That is why further democratization of society is a pre- 


requisite tor overcoming the crisis. 


pral years ago you raised the issue of the need for democratic 
slogue, which had quite a response at the time. Do you feel from this pres- 
ent vantage point in time that that problem is getting the place it must have 


Sur sociely. 


\nswer At that time and in certain quarters that initiative did not get the 
best reception. I do not know whether it was a case of one of those misunder- 
tancings in our movement or a case of real resistance. The reality of our 
tetv's development, bv reason of its own needs, has more and more had to 
vccept and nurture dialogue. Incidentally, I do not see how it is possible to 
ieve a democratic reconciliation of the pluralism of interests in self-man- 
igement, in which there is a notable content of political interests as well, 
without dialogue. Dialogue has more and more gained the full right of citi- 
enship. We encounter it in all bodies, in political and other organizations, 
the news media, in magazines. It needs to be further encouraged, and, of 
uurse, upgraded, refined. Epnvithets should be replaced by a persuasive line 
’ argument, since people make choices on the basis of argument. We have 


pened up all the topics, there are no taboo topics. We should conduct an 
pen, public and tolerant dialogue about everything anc with everyone who ac- 
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s the basic values of our soctety. Why all topics? Because I feel that 
there is no absolute and tinal truth, so that dialogue is a means of ongoing 
reassessment and adaptation without which a revolutionary process cannot be 

wressive. The results to date can be an impetus for new breakthroughs. 
urse, this presupposes that we cannot conduct a dialogue aout the basic 
ilues of our society nor a dialogue with anvone about questions of power, 
sbout whether we will preserve it or give it away to hostile forces. 
plenum of the LCY Central Committee you reacted polemically 
when { seemed to vou that scientific thought and creativity in general were 
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in a way being underestimated. Have our political forums taken up a large 
load on their back? Is this a way in which all the creative and capable 
forces can be set in motion for getting out of the crisis? 


‘Answer! The forums have indeed taken on too much responsibility. But they 
cannot successfully discharge their obligations without direct and daily com 
munication with the available creative forces and capable scientific poten- 
tial. That potential should be absorbed, should be incorporated into the work 
rhat is dome, but not in the sense of being a service to day-to-day politics, 
mut rather it should be given room to arrive at its knowledge objectively and 
by the sctentific method. That knowledge need not always be ir line with the 
otticial ideas which are in effect, some may even be the opposite, but it will 
provide inspiration and afford the possibility of an alternative choice. 


westion!) Today it is clear to everyone that a policy of relying on our own 
resources is the only reality. But it presupposes involvement of the entire 
sclentific potential. Are we mindful of that fact? 


\nswer| That is always a precondition for all progress and for a revolution- 
iry movement. So, if something should be changed, and it should be, then that 
a strategic undertaking. Carrying out a political inversion of the lines 
the struggle tor people. The slogan: Who is not for us is against us, 
ught to go: Who is not against us is for us. In that way we can rally all 
the creative forces which think differently in the framework of our basic val- 
ws, but which are seeking the truth, which are seeking possible and probable 
‘lutions. Some people are too quick to refer to people who offer other al- 
ternatives on some specific issue, even though they may differ in strategy, as 

in opposition. For example, the wavs of getting out of the crisis, the as- 


essment of the causes of the crisis, the assessment of the situation in our 
news media and ways of overcoming the difficulties.... 


uestion! Today we are all talking about the danger of nationalism. But by 
ind large we are combating it with public condemnations and by legislative 
neans. Can the battle against nationalism be waged without freeing ourselves 


' its essential causes? 


\nswer!) No, it cannot. The battle against nationalism cannot be won with 
gans. It can be won only by removing the true causes of nationalism. Some 

t the strong causes are implanted in the economic sphere, and some in the 

‘rengthened statist-bureaucratic forces. The growth of nationalism in the 

it past has been receiving thrusts not only from nationalistic forces, but 


recen 
is again been taking up residence, as in the mid- and late seventies, in the 
‘ague of Communists itself. (I am referring to certain places and certain 


ividuals.) Incidentally, when that happens, then it gains strength. 


iestion! Recently there has been quite a bit cf talk about inroads of hos- 
le and oppositionist forces. How real is that danger? What creates the fa- 
rable soil for expansion of unacceptable ideas, what is the most effective 

rm of response to such challenges? Finally, are we avoiding certain essen- 


tial topics by emphasizing the dange: of an enemy? 








\iswer tveryv comcrete society has its enemies. We also have hostile forces 
tor whom anticommunism, antisocialism and antiself-management are points ot 
leparture. There is always a real and potential danger of those forces making 
in assault on the constitutional order under certain conditions. The weapons 
in the struggle against them are legitimate, just as in all countries which 
letend their constitutional order. Practice, successes in achieving the stra- 
tegic goals of the leading political forces, has equally great importance in 
that struggle. To make a realistic assessment of their strength and indeed of 
their chances one needs to enter more into the interests of the social base, 

t its real interests. In analyzing the social base and its historic and 
concrete interests one should assess whether it favors recapitalization of the 
country, whether it tavors a return to statist-bureaucratic socialism, or does 
it tavor new breakthroughs in development of a socialist self-managing society 


~~ re 
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iid its humanistic and democratic content? I think that our social! base fa- 
rs this latter, along with a strong pressure to remove everything that is 
posed to the goals which have been proclaimed. I do not deny that in real- 

itv there are cases when the terms “hostile” and "“oppositionist” are used 
wrongly, and that is not good, since it mixes up the forces, it isolates the 
socialist forces, above all us communists. 


uestion] Is there a danger of a dogmatization of consciousness under the 


onditions of the crisis? 


\nswer!] There is, and it is notable in the efforts to preserve the status 
juo in all its specific details, in the economic and political system. There 
i desire to preserve some of the mechanisms of the economic system in the 
lame of the development of self-management, but actually on behalf of partial 
intitative calculations. We are confronting currents of that kind even to- 
iv, as indeed has been the case in the world's development to date. This is 
the conflict between the conservative right and the progressive left in capi- 
talism, of the dogmatic torces and the forces of change and adaptation in 
early socialist societies. The League of Communists of Yugoslavia is combat- 
ing dogmatism in general, including its ow. Now it must also combat "self- 
minagement dogmatism," which desires to perpetuate certain concrete solutions, 
that those forces are objectively against the LCY Program, which states 
that nothing is so sacred that it cannot be replaced by something better and 
more human. Even our own dogmatic forces believe that the truth always 
emerges in final torm, some of them that it emerges only in one form. When 
those positions are taken, there is broad room for meandering. Some people 
ire not bothered by the process of disintegration in the economy caused by 
R-ization [formation of ever smaller independent organizations of associated 
labor] to the limits of technological-and-economic optimality, as though the 
yreatest possible atomization, rather than the natural processes of concentra- 
tion, was appropriate to self-management. One might also conclude that dual 
money, the only one in the world, is appropriate precisely to self-management, 
ilthough the conflict between the dinar and foreign exchange has obviously 
shattered the process of reproduction on the unified Yugoslav market. 


sent ton) Recent personne! changes have put the juestion of the length ot 
the term of office on the agenda. There are more and more advocates of mat 
it lonewer. what i your opinion? 











Answer) 1 attribute greater importance to collective leadership than to the 
length of the term of office. We still do not have experience with collective 
leadership bodies. Even people who do not have a l-year or 2-year term of of- 

ice have too much power in practice, they set themselves apart from collec- 
tive leadership, and they are so treated in the public, rather than as the 
first among equals. Second, I do not think that in the Federation we should 
back off from the l-year term for the top positions. It is another question 
whether this principle should be applied in all sectors of life, where no sort 

f authority is being exercised, in various civic associations, and indeed 
even in committees in assemblies, economic chambers and elsewhere. 


As tor the republics and provinces, experience has shown that the l-year term 
‘tt office has not been preserved, which means that a process of new adaptation 
begun. This is good if it is not at the expense of collective work and 
loes not result in the production of “head men,” both big and small. Cases 
like that can be eliminated if the term of office is limited to 2 or 4 years 
without the right of succession. This also presupposes democratic methods and 
1 democratic spirit. 


nas 


Question] We have augmented the personnel potential through collective lead- 
ership. To what extent have we democratized the selection of personnel? 


\nswer|) I think that it is high time that we homogenized the generations, 
bringing all the age groups into responsibility at all levels. It is not pos- 
ible for fust one generation to bear responsibility for today and tomorrow. 

yery age group has its own potential, but also its own limits. For precisely 
that reason we need to include all three generations in all centers of power 
ind at all levels in order to make a synthesis of greater experience, greater 
ind tresher knowledge, and energy. 


Muestion! To what extent have we acknowledged the difficulty in achieving 
rmal selection of personnel by restricting the length of the term of office? 


\nswer] We have acknowledged that usurpation and slowness of the process of 
lemocratization are potentially and really present, and we wanted to correct 
through the institutional mechanism. Experience will show whether we are 
ccesstul in this. We encountered in this the problem of sometimes depriving 
irselves of people who have knowledge, abilities and prestige. 


uestion There is frequent talk about federalization of the party. What 
isis is there for such fears? 
\nswer! There is rather adamant talk about "federalization of the League of 
muinists." The process of federalization occurs if the veto is legalized in 
e League of Communists, which is contrary to democratic centralism. Federal- 
‘ation does not occur if there are differing opinions on the same issue in 
itferent quarters. But if democratic centralism is to be effective, there 
is to be a process of democratic formulation of policy. The tendency toward 
centralism evokes the idea of federalization, and that signifies undemocratic 
reconciliation of differing interests, or simply the imposition of the will of 
the larger and stronger, various coalitions around particular partial inter- 
‘sts, or simply the invoking of a veto. 
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uestion!} You are a professor, a professional politician, and a scientist. 
Are there difficulties in reconciling scientific work and political office? 

\nswer Basically there are not. In the preface to one of my books | wrote 
that | have striven to strike a bargain as little as possible with my own con- 
sclence. I think that I have answered vou to the effect that there are cer- 
tain limits on opportunity. 


uestion] How much has your view of the world changed since the time when 
vou became active in the communist, socialist and progressive movement? 


Answer) My view of the world has changed a very great deal. The dialogue 
with representatives of all political forces in the world with whom I have had 
ccasion to communicate has broadened my horizons and has also verified the 
irguments supporting my own views. This has been a dialogue with people who 
ave a quite opposite opinion. In that way one builds up experience, a view 

tf the world through differing conceptions and the confrontation of differing 


Views. 


uestion}| Over a lengthy period you have been communicating with many dis- 
tinguished tigures in the working class movement. What has your experience 
been, what has been most difficult for you? 


Answer] I cannot sav that something has been the most difficult. It has, of 
irse, been difficult for me at certain moments when there were irreconcil- 
ibly ditfering views, and then one has to seek in all that points of nearest 


ipproach, detend the policy of one’s own party and society, and on the other 
ind maintain dialogue and cooperation, since otherwise the desirci objective 
inmnot be attained. Viewed from that angle it was most problematical at the 
Berlin Conterence. But I also gained valuable experience there. 


uestion! The Yugoslav public associates you quite a bit as a figure with 
the Berlin Conference. But vou have also gained a great deal of prestige in 
the working class and progressive movement. 


\nswer! That is certainly because in the preparations I was the head of our 
iwlegation, and I did take pains to defend our views authentically, but with 
the most acceptable line of argument possible. As a matter of fact our posi- 
tion was based on the understanding of the League of Communists as a collec- 
tive intellect, both as an insight into our strategy, our theoretical and po- 
litical-ideological views, and also as an insight into the conceptions of the 
er parties and movements. Perhaps the Berlin Conference would not have oc- 
urred the way it did without those preparations, without the confrontation of 
liffering and often opposed opinions in the communist movement itself. And it 
was precisely the pluralism of those conceptions that contributed to the find- 
ing of common views, independently of the fact that later there were differing 
interpretations. I think that some of the views at the Berlin Conference con- 
firmed our views, among them those which were the subject of the conflict in 
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uestion] One question on a private topic, if it can be so put: How do you 
to write, how do you manage on top of so many duties? 
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Answer) I try to tind the time. I live a highly organized life, both offi- 
ial and private, among other things because of my state of health. In that 
way time is tound for everything; the empty hours are reduced to a minimum. I! 

lo mot Live ascetically, I have my own milieu, social life. In any case, ! 
have my own way of going about things. As I read I note everything that in- 
spires me in books, journals and newspapers. I enter it in a notebook, and in 
that way | make preparations for future writing. I never read without a pen- 
{1 and notebook. 


uestion You have held various offices, including those in the executive 
branch. What has been most difficult for you? 


\nswer [ consider three events to have been perhaps difficult in my life. 
he earthquake in Skopie when I was chairman of the executive council of the 
republic. In the late seventies, as vice chairman of the Federal Executive 

uncil, | was chairman of the commission for development policy and the sys- 
tem, and on that occasion, because of the well-known differences as to concep- 
tion, it was unusually difficult for me. And then at the Berlin Conference. 


uestion! According to our information, vou are preparing a new book? 


\nswer] You newspaper people naturally are among those who are best informed. 
ave fust submitted a manuscript in which I attempted to round out certain 
lews of contemporary socialism. The book is called “Raskrsce socija- 
na’ rossroads of Socialism], and perhaps it came about under the publish- 
et influence. It is in fact an attempt to deal with the theoretical, ideo- 
trical and political problems of contemporary socialism. 


And tinally, is there a way out of the present situation in our 
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\nswer There is a way out of every situation. I think that on one occasion 
ive already used a Hebrew saying to the effect that for every situation 
there are at least two solutions and one in reserve. I do not feel that we 
ive a simple wav out. But in spite of the anticipated difficulties, there is 
way out and mist be, assuming full commitment of everyone to the project 


which will be prepared. I do not believe in simple and painless ways out, 
st as I do not believe in those who have ready-made answers to all] questicns 


their pocket. I do believe in the ability of the LCY and Socialist Alli- 

e, as the umbrella organization of all the forces of socialist self-manage- 
ent, relying on the creative forces of science, the social base of the work- 
J lass and other soctal-aiu-political strata, to work out as soon as possi- 


1 positive program for overcoming the crises and difficulties. Not only 
r} economic sphere, although it is the essential one. I do not believe in 
inv sort of constructive program if those political forces do not commit them- 


elves to it. Also, in fighting for success, we must always be prepared for 
efeat, anc that means that we must keep a close eve on the dialectics of 
novement and not depart from reality. 
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WHEAT IMPORTS CONTINUE DESPITE BIG HARVEST 
AU21180/7 Belgrade BORBA in Serbo-Croatian 16 Aug 83 p 2 
(Commentary by Slobodan Bukmirovic: "“Imports-Exports of Wheat") 


[Excerpts] The results of harvest and purchases of wheat have been received, 
quite understandably, like a balm on the open wound of stabilization. With 
about 3.5 million tons which have already been purchased, we shall have 
enough wheat for bread and for the fall sowing. [It has been announced with 
satisfaction that during the coming year there will be no need to give a 
single dollar for this strategic product--imports are not necessa*™: it all. 


The problem is, however, that after a whole series of favorable reports 
m the production and purchase of wheat, a bit of news arrived from our 
Adriatic ports at the end of the last week: Some 270,000 tons of wheat 
imported for several of our republics and the Province of Kosovo are being 
inioaded from several transoceanic ships. Those mentioned are our federal 
nits whose harvests (or at least purchases--as is the case with Serbia) 
never suffice to meet the needs of the food supplies for the population. 


The contract on delivering the wheat was signed as early as May, therefore 
it the time when we could not be sure we would have a successful harvest 
let alone a record purchase. In this context, these imports look justified 
ind reasonable. 


Let us conclude: So far all the facts about the imports are clear. A 
slight headache starts only when we calculate what a ton of this wheat we 
imported costs and when we compare this with the price for which we will 
export our “surplus” of wheat. These calculations show tha. each ton will 

ist our purchaser about $170 (excluding the expenses of the credit itself), 
while we will earn about $150 for a ton sold. 


A serious headache starts when we face the question: How does this whole 
matter with imports and exports fit into the economic stabilization program? 
It is true that a certain quantity of precious foreign exchange will flow 
into the empty cash purses next month and in the few coming months, but 
viewed on long-term basis (and we have to think that way also), by such 
"business" we invalidate our own work and its results. 
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se mostly to our practice to readily take at any time any world credi 
hich ts approved to us--without thinking much about the time the credit 
will have to be repaid--we have reached the current economic crisis. And 
yet, even today, when we are aware of the good harvest, purchase, and even 
export of wheat, we hastily continue to use every “line” of the approved 
redits: It has been announced that bids for importing an additional 150,000 
ns of wheat will be accepted these days. 


»O: 2500/4468 
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@HEAT DELIVERY PLANS SAID TO BE UNRiALISTIC 
AUlL31439 Belgrade POLITIKA in Serbo-Croatian 21 Aug 83 p 5 
[Commentary by Biserka Matic: “About Purchases in a Different Wav") 


[Summary | xis year, it is planned in Yugoslavia to buy a total of 3.46 
million tow» of wheat from producers--that is, 800,000 tons more than the 
producers actually delivered in 1982. And yet, despite these plans and 
the resulting fact that gore wheat has already been delivered by the 
producers than ever before, it is doubtful that the Yugoslavs will have 
enough bread until the next harvest or that they will eat only their own 
Yugoslav bread. 


it is true that Yugoslavia, as a united country, has a unified social accord 
on developing the country’s agriculture and a unified agrarian policy and 
that therefore it should also have a unified supply of bread. "But no matter 
how beautifully and calmingly this theoretical truth may sound, it is less 
and less in accord with our reality in practice. The entity we speak 
about as our common homeland is more and more conspicuously showing its 
eight or, at times, even nine parts. Each of the eight federal units--and 
the Federation, too, is not without its own aspirations in some respects-- 
wants to have its own everything: its own refinery, its own ironworks, its 
own administration, its own wheat, its own wheat deliveries, and its own 
bread.” It is in the face of these ambitions that the incontrovertible 
facts of different development possibilities of different parts of the 
ountry are often disregarded. For these reasons the issue of wheat 
deliveries and of bread supply becomes much more than a purely economic 
issue. “The reasons of borders and divisions which are incomparably greater 
than the readiness to open a real dialogue about them results in many 
absurdities and thus it was on the very same day that we heard the news 
about the country's exports and imports of wheat,” although it is a fact 
that, at this time, Yugoslavia has no wheat to export and no need to import 
it either. 


Kosovo, Slovenia, Serbia without the provinces, Macedonia, and Bosnia- 
Hercegovina have failed to fulfill their wheat delivery plans at the same 
time as the country as a whole has increased its total wheat deliveries by 
one third as compared with 1982. "It is precisely because of this state 

of affairs that a specifically Yugoslav question arises, the question of 
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realistic planning,” the question of greater aspirations than possibilities. 
ty the beginning of August, Bosnia-Hercegovina had delivered 180,000 tons 
wheate-that is, double the quantity of wheat delivered by it in all of 
L98- and vet still 25,000 tons short of the 1983 plan. By the same date, 
erbia without the provinces had delivered 510,000 tons of wheat--that is, 
100,000 tons g@ore than in 1982 but still 240,000 tons short of the 1983 plan. 


it is well «mown that many of our past plans have been unrealistic and that 
many of the country's social plans and resolutions on its economic develop- 
ment had to be subsequently changed. As regards the plans for wheat deliv- 
eries, it is strongly suspected that the planners have failed to consider 
the tact that two thirds of our country are highlands, that the harvest 
ie ld per hectare of wheat is low in these regions, and that, in these 
regions, wheat is mainly grown tor domestic use. And yet, it is for the 
first time since the period of the compulsory wheat deliveries in the 
postwar period that some of the highland communes have again been 
led in the wheat delivery plans. “And there is yet another question: 
whom and at what ‘level’ has the plan been prepared? Have the producers 
sarticipated in that task and, if they have, who acted on their behalf?" 
acre the plans prepared by the cooperatives who operate separately from 
peasants or were they prepared by the communes which often do not even have 
1 specialized department for agriculture? “Or were the plans prepared at 
the republican levels with the assistance of cooperatives and communes? 
it the latter is the case, then it can be said that the knowledge of our 
republican and provincial secretaries for agriculture who are expected to 
w evervthing and provide correct information about the agriculture under 
their department, is nevertheless incomplete.” 


— 
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it is known that !.1/7 million hectares of the total of 1,609,000 hectares 
t wheat grown in our country this year were in private hands and it is 
bvious that the soctal sector alone could never provide enough bread for 
"It is the private sector with 85 percent of all arable 
ind in its hands that could achieve this sooner. For this reason it seems 
that nothing should be done to again confuse the peasants. Today, 
thev perhaps live better than the people in cities but it is an old fact 
it when the peasants have goods others also do not go short. 
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“Therefore it ts necessary to consider the wheat deliveries in a scmewhat 
erent manner. we also think that this is necessary in order to know 


, } » 
the whole truth. 
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INVESTMENTS LIN UNDERDEVELOPED REGIONS 
Belgrade PRIVREDNI PRECLED in Serbo-Croatian 30 Jun 83 p 8 


ext] More and more economic organizations are finding it economically 
idvantageous to engage in joint construction of facilities in the 
rdeveloped republics and Kosovo. In the first 3 months of 1983 

slone about 30 new agreements have been completed for this purpose. 

That this is a major step is shown by the fact that only 13 such 
locuments were executed for this purpose over the entire period of the 
last 5-year plan. 


The picture is completed by the detail that over the last 2 years and the 

first 3 months ot 1983 agreement has been reached on nearly 300 programs 

to be carried out in underdeveloped regions. Some of the facilities 
vered by these agreements have been completed, and many of them are 

ier construction. 


Ouring the first 2 years of this planning period alone, 255 agreements 
have been signed on execution of joint programs representing an est imated 
value of 125 billion dinars. The share of resources of the Federal Fund 

r Financing More Rapid Development of the Underdeveloped Republics and 
Provinces, 28 billion dinars, makes up 22.4 percent of the value of these 
investments. Since in the interim about 600 proposals have been made 
tor pooling of resources for joint construction of facilities, a new 
wave of agreements is to be anticipated, inasmuch as economic organizations 
in both the developed and the underdeveloped regions obviously have settled 
m joint economic plans. 


Twenty-Five Programs ( ompleted 


nterprises in Croatia are party to 90 agreement on construction of 
facilities in the underdeveloped republics and Kosovo, while organizations 
in Slovenia have signed 71, those in Serbia but not in the provinces 56, 
ind organizations in Vojvodina 30 such agreements. Among the organizations 
in the underdeveloped republics and Kosovo, the greatest number of these 
locuments have been executed by enterprises in Macedonia (106) and in 
Bosnia and Hercegovina (98). Organizations in Kosovo have signed 40, 

ind ones in Montenegro 13, agreements on pooling of labor and resources 

tor joint execution of investment programs. 
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More than 7/0 percent of these programs call for building or reconstruct ion 
t teacilities in industry and mining, while the remaining ones relate to 
investments in the development of agriculture. Forty agreements have been 

omc luded to cover investment overruns. 


me-halt of the investment programs agreed on thus far are based on 
redit relationships, although income relationships are becoming more 
common. The principle of distribution of jointly earned income will be 
ipplied in execution of 92 agreements on pooling of labor and ‘sources 
of developed and underdeveloped regions. 


Enough Information, but Poorly Organized 


Completion of the planned facilities will create 33,500 new jobs; this 

is aM aspect of extremely great importance to the underdeveloped regions. 
As is pointed out by Momcilo Blagovcanin, director of the Federal Fund, 
/5 programs have been completed, 95 are in progress, and preparations for 
commencement of investment are underway for 111. 


Although there is a steady increase in the number of the programs for 
whose execution economic organizations in the developed and underdeveloped 
republics and Kosovo are banding together, the potential and need for 

uch arrangements are unquestionably much greater. At the fund, however, 
ittention is called to the fact that the procedure involved in conclusion 
‘f contracts and in the implementation of agreements greatly complicates 
the efforts of economic organizations, since much of the procedure still 
lepends on the sociopolitical collectives. Particular stress has been 
laid om this fact at the Assembly of the Federal Fund, where it has been 
lefinitely recommended that economic organizations be allowed freedom 

to conclude agreements. In this way, economic interests would prevail, 
ind this, along with the incentives for pooling labor and resources, would 
ensure that the programs would have a realistic basis. 


xperience has also shown that it is also necessary to introduce a 
iitable system of information and recording of data for these purposes. 
in this way, it would be easier for economic organizations to obtain 
mely reports of potential and planned investments, and monitoring of 
rograms in progress could be conducted more successfully. This is 
precisely what was advocated at the Fund Assembly: there is enough 


information, Sut it is poorly organized. 











